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NOTES AND STUL ‘ES 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY C€ * LATIN MSS 
OF CANONS 


VII. THe COLLECTION NAMED AFTER THE’ S oF St Maur (F), 
n PaRIS LAT. 1451. 

WHEN Friedrich Maassen published in 1870 hi Geschichte der Quellen 
und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande, he only knew of 
one MS of this collection, which he described in detail on pp. 613- 
624; and he naturally named the collection after the MS in question, 
‘Sammlung der Handschrift von Saint-Maur’, because an inscription 
of ownership in a fifteenth-century hand on fol 14 runs Jste “Liber est 
sti pet. fossaten—the house which gave its name to the Benedictines 
of St Maur. In the seventeenth century it belonged to Nicolas Le- 
febvre, and later on to Colbert, and so it passed to the Royal Library. 
Its present number is Paris lat. 1451. It was written, it would seem, 
quite early in the ninth century, whether for the monastery of Saint- 
Maur-les-Fossés, its earliest known home, we cannot say; but as the 
monastery was founded in A.D. 640, this is not impossible, and the situa- 
tion of St Maur, to the south-east of Paris, does not contradict any of 
the known data of the case. I have called it F. 

But at a very early stage of my own researches on the Canons, 
knowledge of a sister MS became accessible to me through Duchesne’s 
Liber Pontificalis (1886), for on pp. xlix-li, after the account of Paris 
lat. 1451, follows the description of another MS, of the same contents 
and substantially the same date, Vat. Reginae 1127 (my /). Queen 
Christina doubtless obtained it in France, for in 1647 it belonged to 
Alexandre Petau. In the preceding century it had been in the pos- 
session of bishop Jean du Tillet ; and when describing the MSS of 
du Tillet in an appendix to Dr Fotheringham’s collotype edition of Zhe 
Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
(Oxford 1905), I noted on p. 58, after Delisle Cabinet des Manuscrits 
i 285, 288, that du Tillet’s MSS remained in his family till the death 
of another Jean du Tillet in 1646, and that Alexandre Petau sold his 
MSS to Queen Christina in 1650. Thus we are well informed about 
the later history of the MS; and as bishop du Tillet came from the 
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Angoumois, and the MS belonged about the year rooo to the abbey of 
St Cybar at Angouléme (besides other indications of connexion with 
that locality), it is not doubtful that it belonged to Angouléme from 
a remote stage of its history, and quite possible that it was written there. 

But already the preface of Sirmond’s Concilia Galliae cites a ‘codex 
Fossatensis’ and recognizes its close relationship to another ‘codex 
Engolismensis’. I myself have made regular use of both MSS in my 
Monumenta from the first published part onwards ; and my collations 
made it quite clear that, while the two MSS are very closely allied to 
one another, the relation is not that of parentage and filiation but of 
independent descent from a common archetype. 

Not more than these two MSS were known to Duchesne. At a later 
point and only by a very gradual process I came on the track of a third 
MS of the same family. In the Journal of Theological Studies for 
April 1900 I noted (pp. 437, 438) that the catalogue of the MSS of the 
Jesuit College of Clermont, drawn up at the time of the suppression of 
the Order in 1764, contained under the number 562 the description of 
a MS of canons, most of which reappears (with the loss of the first 
thirty-six. leaves) in the 1824 sale catalogue of the Meerman MSS as 
no. 583. But at that time I had not succeeded in finding out what 
happened to the MS in 1824: out of 250 Latin MSS 190 were pur- 
chased by Sir T. Phillipps, and before the end of the nineteenth century 
the Phillipps collection of Meerman MSS passed from Cheltenham to 
Berlin ; but though two important MSS of canons (in my numeration 
R and the second half of A) were included in these transactions, there 
was no trace of no. 583 having accompanied them. 

Before my account of du Tillet’s MSS—see the second paragraph of 
this paper, p. r—was finally passed for press (I suppose early in 1905), 
I had realized, from a comparison of the catalogue of 1764 with the 
contents of my MSS F and ¥/ that the lost MS belonged beyond 
question to the same family: of. cit. p. 60 n. 3. I was still as much in 
the dark as ever as to the fate of the MS at the Meerman sale in 1824, 
till I learnt from Mr. Fitzroy Fenwick of Thirlestane House, Chelten- 
ham, Sir Thomas Phillipps’s grandson, that no. 583 had been bought 
on that occasion by Baron Westreenen. Where then at the beginning 
of the twentieth century were the Westreenen MSS? I wrote to the 
friend I thought most. likely to be able to answer the question for me, 
Pére H. Delehaye of the Bollandist Fathers; and at last the long- 
drawn-out search was over—the Westreenen MSS were still at the 
Hague in the library known as the Museum Meermanno-Westreen- 
ianum. 

Hardly had I after so many years’ unsuccess solved the problem 
when the same information came to me from a quite different source. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 3 


Wilhelm Levison of Bonn, well known as an authority on early medieval 
documents and history, wrote to me that he had seen the MS at the 
Hague and judged it to be superior to both F and 

All this happened in rg11, and was made public in 1913, in the 
preface (pp. viii, ix) to the first part of the second fasciculus of tom. I 
of my Leclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Just in 
those years I was kept in England by home responsibilities, and all 
that I could do before the war was to obtain some collations of early 
Gallic councils made by my friend Prof. A. Souter of Aberdeen.’ Then 
followed the war, and it was not in fact till the spring of 1923 that 
I came into personal touch with the MS, no. 9 of the Meerman- 
Westreenen collection. 

My immediate purpose was to collate the text of the councils on 
which I was then working, Laodicea and Constantinople, and my time 
was limited to a single morning. But, as it happened, I stumbled on 
a reading which more than justified Levison’s impression of the value 
of the MS, for it shewed beyond the possibility of doubt that #—so 
I had labelled the MS, ten years or more before I saw it—was the lost 
common ancestor of both F and f In the title of the council of Con- 
stantinople according to the Isidorian version occur the words ‘ quando 
ordinatus est beatus nectarius episcopus’. For the last two words we 
had in F ‘nestorius epS nectarius ep,’ in f the same thing in inverse 
order ‘nectarius epS nestorius eps’, and I dare say I ought to have 
guessed at once the true explanation of the varia dectio. Anyhow the 
reading of # carried conviction, from the moment my eyes first lit on it, 


as the indubitable source of the readings of the other two. For f has 
nestorius eps 


nectarius ep, the upper reading being in a different but contemporary 
or almost contemporary hand. Clearly some early corrector or com- 
mentator of f; more familiar with the name of Nestorius than with that 
Nectarius as bishop of Constantinople, erroneously superposed the 
wrong name over the right name, before either of the copies, F or f, 
had been taken from f# But the reader who inserted the wrong name 
in f had made no attempt to erase the right name: both were left 
standing, and the scribes of F and f confronted with the double text, 
did not venture to take any other step than to incorporate both readings 
in their copies ; the only difference being that the F scribe put the gloss 
before the reading of the text, while the / scribe put the reading of the 
text first and then the gloss after it. That they acted just thus had the 
fortunate result of elucidating at once the mutual relations of the three 
MSS: F and / are independent copies of the same exemplar, both 

1 These included the fourth-century councils of Arles (a. p. 314) and Valence 


(A.D. 374). 
B 2 
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made after the erroneous gloss ‘ nestorius ep’ had been written between 
the lines over the ‘ nectarius epS’ of the text of ff. 

It was a great satisfaction to have arrived so easily at so clear a 
demonstration of the facts. But I will not deny that mixed with my 
satisfaction was a poignant consciousness of the waste of the many 
hours spent over the collation of the two copies when their common 
archetype was all the while, had I but known it, existing and accessible. 

Naturally I realized at once that more attention would some day 
have to be given to the Hague MS. But as it turned out that task was 
not immediately pressing, since the F family did not contain any of the 
material which has engrossed in the last few years such leisure as 
I could spare for the Canons—namely the documents of the dispute 
between Rome and Carthage which came to a head in 419. Six years 
in fact elapsed between my single morning in April 1923 and the single 
morning which again was all I could give in September 1929. But the 
results of my second inspection of the MS were hardly less sensational 
than those of the first. The special object I had set myself to achieve 
was the examination of the contents of the Hague MS in comparison with 
Maassen’s catalogue of the contents of F. I satisfied myself in general 
that the agreement covered not only the councils but the preceding 
matter that Maassen enumerates at the beginning of §686 as well.’ 
It was the councils, however, to which my attention was almost 
immediately diverted, for there a startling phenomenon revealed itself. 

Maassen had noticed (pp. 616, 622) that the index of contents pre- 
fixed to the collection of canons (F fol. 25 6 = # fol. 19 4) differed from 
the text in two points: in the first place the index took no account of 
a number of pieces which are found in the text before and after the 
canons of Nicaea, and in the second place the canons of Sardica are 
postponed (under the number x) to all the Greek canons in the index, 
while in the text they come before all canons from those of Ancyra 
onwards. He had further rightly conjectured that the index repre- 
sented the older form, the body of the MS a more recent form, of the 
collection. 

No light was thrown on the problem by Vat. Reg. 1127(/), which 
in the Greek councils agrees almost entirely throughout, both in index 
and in text, with F.2?_ But an inspection of the hands and the gatherings 
of the Hague MS clears up much of the difficulty at once. 

1 The preceding matter, as Maassen indeed makes quite clear, is twofold: 
(1) actually part of the collection, though preceding the title and index of contents 
of the councils, are the documents enumerated below on p. 7 (Maassen p. 614) : all 
these are in ff, foll. 25-95: (2) not part of the collection, described in smaller 
type, and not in the Hague MS as it exists at present, though they were still 
there in 1764, the documents catalogued of. cit. pp. 613-614. 

2 The only serious difference seems to be that between the matter taken from 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 5 


In fact foll. 31-53 in the Hague MS form an intrusive element, which 
interrupts the original arrangement of the gatherings, is written in 
a quite different hand, and takes up more space on the page. These 
twenty-three leaves must be entirely neglected in the business of 
working back to the archetype of the collection—save in so far as it is 
possible that the last leaf of the original fourth gathering is represented 
for us in the inserted leaves by the first bit of fol. 31 a and the last bit 
of fol. 534. 

On the other hand, foll. 1-30, 54-173, are in the same hand and are 
a continuous series of gatherings from A to T. The signatures are 
fol. 74 A, fol. 15 4 B, fol. 234C. All the sheets being quaternions, 
the signature D ought to follow on fol. 31 4: it is not there, for the 
simple reason that the last leaf of the sheet has disappeared, fol. 31 
being instead the first of the intruded leaves. I shall return later on 
to the question of the contents of the original (now lost) leaf 3r. Here 
we need only note that on fol. 54 we revert to the first hand, and the 
sheet which there begins is duly signed E, as we should expect, on 
fol. 614. Everything goes regularly as far as fol. 173 4, which has its 
proper signature, T: put aside the intrusive sheets, and there is nothing 
to prevent us from reconstructing the archetype of /, except the dis- 
appearance of the last leaf of sheet D. Now fol. 30@ ends with 
canon xvit of Nicaea, that on deacons, and with the title of the next 
canon—which has, however, been erased and another title written in 
another hand. 

Now at this exact point (see my J/onumenta I p. 235 col. 4) the text 
of F begins to shew a sudden resemblance to the text of S, of which 
there was no sort of sign before. The version is still the Isidorian ; 
but whereas in the previous canons F’s affinities were especially with 
the Quesnel family, Q, which is southern Gallic, they are henceforward 
with the St Blaise family, which is of Italian origin, though in the eighth 
century it had spread to the Rhineland and the north of France. So 
too F has the passage from Rufinus, the canon on kneeling, and the 
Nicene signatures (Maassen p. 617 ll. 11-15) in the same order as S 
and in a closely related form of text. Quite clearly then the inserted 
leaves had from the very first no sort of connexion with the corpus into 
which they have been inserted in f The presumption is that the same 
connexion with S$ is true of the half-dozen pieces that follow on 
foll. 32-53 down to and including the Roman synod of a.D. 595. 


the Ephesine council and the Roman synod of a. D. 595, at fol. 42 6 of F, the sister 
MS inserts an ‘ordo romanus’ about Christmas ceremonies, foll. 52 6-555; that 
section of f corresponds to foll. 47-50 of the Hague MS. But these four leaves in 
ff are an independent unit, and may perhaps have accrued to it after the date of the 
copying of F, but before the date of the copying of f. 
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Whatever their source or their relationships, whatever interest may 
attach to them, they have to be left entirely out of account in any 
investigation of the archetype of 7 

We turn now to the final junction of the intruded leaves (where they 
come to an end on fol. 53 4) with the original MS. Just as the first 
junction, where the intruded matter begins, was towards the close of the 
canons of Nicaea, so the second junction falls near the beginning of 
the canons of Sardica. Obviously, the one lost leaf of the original 
MS, the last of sheet D, must have contained the last canon of Nicaea 
and the first four canons of Sardica, for fol. 54 a, where the original 
hand recommences, starts with ‘Addendum si placet’ (p. 457 of my 
lately published text of Sardica), the opening words of the proposal of 
bishop Gaudentius of Naissus, which is treated in the MSS as an inde- 
pendent canon. I am under the impression that in the case of the 
Sardican canons—unlike the Nicene—the matter of the intruded leaf 
53 4 was repeated from the ejected leaf of the original MS, so that the 
canons of Sardica form one consistent whole.’ If so, the title given to 
the council, on fol. 53 4 of the Hague MS, and copied in F and /, is the 
genuine title of the archetype, ITEM CAN NICEN SIVE SARDICENS QVI IN 
GRECO NON HABETVR EXPOSITVS EST AB EPISCOPIS XXV(XX). 

Here the Sardican canons are introduced as ‘ Nicene or Sardican’, 
and in the archetype followed immediately on the undoubted canons of 
Nicaea. But at an earlier point (fol. 264 of f, 284 of F, 35 of f) the 
titles of the Sardican canons follow straight after the “##/es of the Nicene 
canons under the rubric ITEM CAPITL CAN CONCILII EIvVSDEM. It is 
therefore apparent that F has combined two authorities without suc- 
ceeding in making them quite consistent with one another. What these 
two sources were it is not really difficult to decide. 

Let us begin with a comparison of the collection which stands nearest 
to ours of all other collections, so far as the first four councils (Nicaea, 
Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra) are concerned, namely the Quesnel col- 
lection or Q. That collection was put together in south-eastern Gaul, 
probably at Arles, somewhere about the year 500. It is therefore earlier 
than our collection, and so far as they are directly related to one another, 
Q must be the ancestor and F the descendant ; and comparison of the 
two texts* shews that the relation between the two families at this stage 
is very close indeed. The redactor of the (original) collection F must 
I think have had before him (1) the “ext of Q, which he follows pretty 
closely, but also (2) an exemplar in which the canons of Nicaea and 


1 The readings of F for the earlier canons of Sardica, as for the later, shew 
affinities with Q and not (like the concluding canons of Nicaea) with 8. 

2 See for Nicaea Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima i 179-235 ; 
for Sardica i 452-486 ; for the other three councils tom. ii, parts 1 and 2. 
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Sardica were rightly distinguished from one another; and he did his 
best to combine his two authorities. Doubtless he had somehow learnt 
that the councils of Nicaea and Sardica ought to be distinguished ; and 
he wanted at once to distinguish them, and yet not to diverge further 
than was necessary from his principal source Q. Now, for the title of 
Sardica as distinguished from Nicaea he agrees exactly with Sp’ (see 
my Monumenta p. 452 col.a): for the division of the canons he does 
his best to combine his two authorities Q and Sp (see the tables, 7. 
Pp. 442). 

We can now dismiss once and for all the intrusive matter, drawn from 
the Italian collection S not long after the Hague MS was written and 
before the two other MSS F and / were copied from it: that is to say, 
somewhere near the year 800. We have learnt on the way that the 
arrangement in F of the Sardican canons appears to imply a dependence 
on two sources, both familiar to students, Q and Sp; and therefore F 
is in date posterior to A.D. 500, and in place nearly connected with Arles. 
How far do these conclusions tally with the material that precedes the 
collection of canons and terminates in the middle of fol. 19 4 in f, and 
of fol. 254in F? This material is beyond question part of the same 
whole with the councils: it is prefixed to the canons, we may suppose, 
as necessary to a proper understanding of them. Its main constituents 
are (1) a chronological list of popes down to Pelagius II, t a.D. 590; 
(2) a history of the popes, or abbreviated Zider Pontificalis, down to 
Felix IV, + a.D. 530; (3) a politico-geographical description first of Gaul 
and then of the Empire, i.e. the Votitia Galliarum and N. prouinciarum? 

It may be said to be characteristic of all sixth-century collections in 
Gaul—the Quesnel collection indeed takes us back a little further, to 
the end of the fifth—that they are equipped with a list of popes brought 
down to date with a chronology of the years, months, and days belonging 
to each. The original form of the list can generally be detected by the 
cessation of the chronological details: the second hand, where there is 
one, was able to provide a supplement of the names of the popes to date, 
but not as a rule more than just the names. Duchesne’s Liber Pontifi- 
calis, pp. 13 ff, prints some eight catalogues from Gallic MSS of canons. 

1 It has been so far I think universally supposed that Sp is Spanish; but the 
view that Sp really belongs not to Spain but to Arles is warmly championed by a 
young Catalan scholar now resident in Paris, the abbé Jean Tarré: see his paper 
‘Sur les origines arlésiennes de la collection canonique dite Hispana’ in the 
Mélanges Paul Fournier (1929) pp. 705-724. The relations worked out in this and 
the next paragraph seem favourable to the abbé Tarré’s thesis. 

2 For a detailed description of the contents of this part of F, see Duchesne Liber 
Pontificalis i (Paris 1886) pp. xlix-lii: for a summary of the whole matter, Light- 
foot S. Clement of Rome (1890), i 303-305. For the Notitiae see Mommsen 
Chronica Minora, pp. 524-542, 552-614: he used F only, not for ff. 
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The Arras MS of Q (my ¥) gives the dates complete as far as Felix 
(t A.D. 492), the continuation with names only as far as Severinus 
(acceded in a.D. 638): it is clear that the collection was put together in 
the pontificate of Felix’s successor Gelasius, and bought up to date 
in the first half of the seventh century. The Corbie MS (my C) gives 
names and dates as far as Hormisdas inclusive (+ 523): the original 
collection therefore belongs to the time of his successor John (A.D. 523- 
526); the second hand adds names and years, but not months and days, 
as far as Vigilius inclusive (t 555).1_ The MS of Chieti (my I), the 
one Italian MS to supply a list to Duchesne, ends in the same way 
with Hormisdas, and the collection, therefore, as first put together, is 
contemporary with the nucleus of the Corbie MS.’ A third collection, 
the Reims MS (my R), now Berol. lat. Phillipps 8, has dates complete 
down to Hormisdas’s predecessor Symmachus, and names of three popes 
more, Felix IV being the last. The Cologne MS (my K) brings the list 
down in the first hand as far as Agapetus, A.D. 535, and is continued 
by the second hand with both names and dates as far as Pelagius II, 
with the name alone of his successor St Gregory; but I differ from 
Duchesne in my interpretation of the chronological data of the list. 
I think that the list ending with Agapetus was copied by the scribe of 
K from his exemplar; and that the supplementary names as far as 
St Gregory were added by the same scribe—though in a semi-uncial 
and no longer an uncial hand—to bring the MS up to date. The 
MS was therefore written under St Gregory’s pontificate.* Finally, the 
list in the Albi MS (my A: copied from my T, of which some gatherings 
are now lost) comes down to the same point, the last dates being those 
of Pelagius II, the last name that of his successor St Gregory.‘ 

The papal list of F has not been printed: neither that of the Hague 
MS, nor that of either of the derivative MSS F and f The original 
catalogue—with which alone I am concerned here, for it alone bears on 
the original date of the collection—is carried down to Pelagius II (+ 590) 
and therefore presumably the date of the collection falls again under 
St Gregory. The catalogue is found in a double form, first with names 
only, but later on with names, years, months, and days. But the term 
is the same in both lists, Pelagius II ; and it is, in my judgement, beyond 
dispute that the collection we call F dates at latest, like the MSS K 
and T mentioned in the preceding paragraph, from the turn of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. 


1 J.T. S. xxx pp. 233, 234 (Apr. 1929). 
2 Jb, xxxi p. 13 (Oct. 1929). 

® See my note on K in Facsimiles of the Creeds (H. B.S. vol. xxxvi, 1908) p. 41. 
* J. T.S. ii 269 (Jan. 1901): Traube in Facsimiles of the Creeds p. 53. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 9 


Obviously it was the fashion in Gaul during the century from A.D. 
500 to 600 to prefix a dated list of popes to any systematic collection 
of councils and decretal letters. On the one side the fashion probably 
indicates a growing emphasis of dependence on the papal see ; but on 
the other we must not forget the practical advantage of the accompani- 
ment of a continuous chronology to a vast mass of miscellaneous docu- 
ments. In the second century events in Christian history tended to be 
dated according to the pope under whom they happened. Somewhat in 
the same way, if you preferred to avoid the secular standards of consuls 
and emperors, the popes were the natural substitute when a continuous 
standard was wanted for the chronology of ecclesiastical affairs. For 
the historian it does not much matter what was the particular standard 
employed: the important thing is that a standard existed, and that any 
such test enables us to fix, simply and satisfactorily, the date either 
of the particular MS or, if not, of the collection which was its archetype. 
The indications then point to Arles and the sixth century as the date 
and place of the collection F. 

So far as the Greek councils are concerned, neither Q nor Sp, the 
two collections with which our enquiries as to the sources of F have 
brought us in touch, can offer any guarantee of excellence in a text 
derived from them. And in fact consultation of the volumes so far 
published of my Monumenta will abundantly justify the anticipation of 
inferiority. Neither for the Isidorian version of Nicaea, nor for the 
Isidorian Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, and Antioch, is the text of F 
anything but second-rate. 

But the texts contained in nearly all our larger collections of early 
Canon Law are composite. Certainly it is the case with F that, if the 
form of the material derived from the Greek contributes very little to the 
establishment of a final text, the state of things is exactly the opposite 
with regard to some of the Latin councils. 

The collection opens with the Roman Council held under pope 
Damasus in A.D. 378 or 379, and generally known as the Tome of 
Damasus. On p. 282 of my Monumenta 1 have argued that the internal 
evidence of readings compels us to recognize that the group of MSS 
Col R F Pi is the group to which faith must be pinned. That the 
Nicene Creed is rightly prefixed to the Damasine document is not only 
what in itself we should expect, but in so placing it our group is sup- 
ported by the only early Italian families of MSS which contain the Tome 
at all, Sand M. It is more difficult to explain how it comes about that 
the best text of the document as a whole is contained in a group which 
is not Italian but Gallican, and of which the constituent members do not 
appear to have any obvious relation to one another. But there are the 
facts: F has on this occasion a first-class text. It is more easy to 
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understand how a first-class text of this Roman document came to Arles 
—the city in Gaul which stood in closest connexion with Rome in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries—than it is to understand how that 
same type of text should turn up in the north-Gallic centres of Le Mans 
(Pi), Reims (R), and Cologne (Col). 

Nor is this the only feature which redeems our collection from in- 
significance. Of the earliest of all the Gallic councils, the concilium 
plenarium of Arles in 314, F gives a better text than any other among 
our authorities: in one important instance it gives the right reading 
against all other witnesses. ‘Rebaptism is a special custom of the 
Arians’ is the text consistently given by all our MSS save F ; but it 
cannot be right, for Arianism did not exist, or at any rate had not been 
heard of in the West, as early as 314. Instead of Arriis we must un- 
doubtedly read Afris, with no other support than F ; and we can only 
explain the situation by the supposition that F had access to better 
sources than the generality of Gallic MSS—in other words, to the 
archives of the church of Arles." 

Can we extend this proved superiority of F, in regard to the council 
of 314, to the remaining councils held in the fourth and fifth centuries ? 
It is clear that the text of F is of singular value for the earliest Latin 
documents contained in it, those of the fourth century. Both in the 
case of the council of Arles of 314, and in the case of the Roman Tome 
of Damasus, this state of things would admit of an obvious explanation 
if F, like Q, had its origin at Arles. But the Gallic councils, as time 
went on, tended to be held, not like the earlier councils exclusively in 
the neighbourhood of Arles, but farther and farther north ; and there 
is no longer the same a Priori probability that Frankish and Burgundian 
councils would be best preserved at Arles as there was for those of the 
Provincia. The problem of the inter-relations of the Gallic councils 
and of the MSS that enshrine them has still to be worked out. 

It is just worth while to note one case where a reference to the older 
documents as they existed at the oldest stage of canon law in Gaul is 
contained in the 31st canon of the council of Epaon* of a.p. 517. The 
subject is homicide, and appeal is made in the canon to the precedent 
of the 22nd and 23rd canons of Ancyra as still binding. But our MSS 


1 The Liber Pontificalis, the Notitia Galliarum, and Notitia Prouinciarum are of 
course exactly the sort of thing which a great central library like that of Arles 
might be expected to possess, 

* Epaon was a ‘ parochia’ which was ‘medius atque oportunus locus’ for the 
meeting of the bishops of the province of Vienne (see the letter of Auitus of Vienne 
convening the council in Maassen’s edition, Concilia Aeui Merouingici p. 17): 
Spruner marks ‘ Epao’ on the left bank of the Rhone, half-way between Vienne 
and Valence. The bishop of Arles was not among the signatories of the council. 
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are divided into two sharply opposed groups over the form of the 
reference. Most of them, followed by Maassen in his text (M.G.H. 
Concilia Aeui Merouingici [1893] p. 26), give ‘ Anquiritani canones’. 
But three of them (including my K and L) have instead ‘ antiqui Nicaeni 
canones ’, and I cannot doubt that this is right, for the earliest Gallic 
code included the canons of the earlier Greek councils, Ancyra, 
Neocaesarea, and Gangra, under the common title Nicene. But F (the 
only MS of the family used by Maassen) goes with the generality of the 
MSS, and gives the inferior reading in the form ‘ Anceritani’. 

We cannot therefore, it seems, treat the value of F for the Gallic 
councils as a constant quantity. We must distinguish the different 
councils, or groups of councils, from one another, and for the present 
we must be content to say that on occasions the value of F is supreme. 
Perhaps when the fifth-century councils are critically edited, all those of 
the Lower Rhone valley may be found to reflect the same credit on F 
as the council of 314 undoubtedly does. But before we can pass an 
assured verdict, we must be in possession of a complete collation of the 
Hague MS. The material now put before scholars can at least claim 
to have made the true contents and ancestry of this late sixth-century 
collection a good deal clearer than they were before. 


Before we part finally from the collection here described, there is 
a question which it is perhaps worth while to raise, even if, without fresh 
material at our disposal, it can hardly be answered. When the Hague 
MS was described in the Paris catalogue of 1764, it was of larger bulk 
than it is at present; for the first thirty-six leaves had disappeared 
when the Meerman sale catalogue of 1824 was drawn up. They did 
not belong to the collection proper, for the MS as it now stands begins 
as it should with a sheet signed A. But they were already in the 
position as described in 1764 when the copies F and / were made, for 
both those MSS contain preliminary leaves ; and that these preliminary 
leaves are copied from the thirty-six leaves that in 1764 stood at the 
head of the Hague MS is clear—and I ought to have recognized this 
long ago—from the correspondence of the data of the 1764 catalogue 
with the enumeration of the preliminary matter of F on pp. 613, 614 of 
Maassen’s book’: a list of popes, the Fides of St Athanasius, the Fides 
of St Augustine, the Fides of St Jerome, &c. Probably these thirty-six 
leaves were detached from the Hague MS between 1764 and 1824, 
possibly by Meerman himself, and bound separately. 


C. H. TuRNER. 


1 And in greater detail in his Bibliotheca Latina Iuris Canonici Manuscripta 
part ii (1867) pp. 173-175 = foll. 1a-15 5. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF THE FIFTH CHAPTER 
OF DANIEL 


Or the efforts to rehabilitate the historical trustworthiness of the 
Book of Daniel there is no end. With some of these the present 
writer has dealt on other occasions, and in the present article he desires 
to examine the considerations advanced by R. P. Dougherty, in his 
recent book Wadonidus and Belshazzar, published in the Yale Oriental 
Series of Researches, and to show that they are no more successful than 
earlier efforts in this direction. It may be said frankly and gratefully 
that Dougherty has rendered a very real service by his full and careful 
collection of all the material, cuneiform and Greek, bearing on the 
father and son who constitute the subject of his monograph. He has, 
indeed, supplied all the material to overthrow his own speculations, and 
for a sufficiency of evidence to refute his conclusion’ that a high degree 
of historical accuracy attaches to the fifth chapter of Daniel, we have 
not to go beyond the pages of his own volume. 


I 


The Book of Daniel depicts Belshazzar as ‘the Chaldaean king’. 
It represents him as reigning in Babylon at the time of the fall of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and as being the monarch of that empire. 
This must still be pronounced a grave historical error. 

Dougherty adduces a wealth of material to prove that Belshazzar 
exercised some of the functions of the king in the absence of his 
father Nabonidus at Téma during a great part of his reign. It has long 
been known that Belshazzar was entrusted with the command of the 
Babylonian army during his father’s absence from the capital, and 
attention has often been drawn to the mention of his name on his 
father’s inscriptions, and in prayers for divine protection and blessing. 
As long ago as 1864 Pusey quoted * the authority of Rawlinson for the 
claim that this involved that Belshazzar must have been co-regent with 
Nabonidus. This claim Dougherty renews and presses with a variety 
of evidence which finely shows the authority of Belshazzar, but which 
fails to substantiate the claim that he was associated on the throne with 
his father. In order to infer his early prominence Dougherty con- 
jecturally‘ identifies with the son of Nabonidus a Belshazzar who was 


1 Op. cit. p. 200. 2 Dan. v 30. Cf. also ‘king of Babylon’, vii 1. 

3 Daniel the Prophet p. 403 n. 

4 It must be clearly recognized that some of Dougherty’s identifications are 
highly conjectural. Mr G. R. Driver draws my attention to the fact that as long 
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‘chief officer of the king’ in the accession year of Neriglissar,' and 
shews that during the reign of Nabonidus Belshazzar is associated with 
his father in prayers,’ in oaths,* in an astrological report,‘ and in 
a letter,> and that once we find as a variant for the common ‘chief 
officer of the king’ the expression ‘ chief officer of Belshazzar, the son of 
the king’.® Healso quotes from A Persian Verse Account of Nabonidus, 
written during the reign of Cyrus,’ which Sidney Smith first published 
in 1924 in Babylonian Historical Texts, the statement that Nabonidus 
‘entrusted the kingship’* to Belshazzar. Neither Nabonidus’ nor 
Belshazzar’s name is actually mentioned in this account, but there is 
no doubt that it refers to them, and it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that in 1925 Charles Boutflower should claim, in a communication to 
The Expository Times,’ that this signally justified the conjecture that 
Belshazzar was actually associated on the throne with his father. 

(1) In truth, however, all this material only re-emphasizes what was 
already known. In 1924 the present writer, before he had had the 
opportunity of seeing Sidney Smith’s book, wrote: ‘The practical work 
of the government he [i. e. Nabonidus] seems to have left in the hands 
of his son, Bel-shar-uzur’.'° This was based on the evidence of the 
Nabonidus Chronicle.” While, now, Dougherty has reinforced this 
conclusion with abundant evidence, he has provided no evidence which 
would justify us in going beyond this. 

(2) Superficially the statement in the Persian Verse Account would 
seem to take us farther, and it is therefore necessary to examine it with 
some care in the light of the indisputable facts. To the present writer 
it would appear to be merely a poetic expression of the already recognized 
fact that Belshazzar exercised many of the functions of government. 
That it cannot be pressed to mean that Belshazzar was formally invested 
with the purple will be plain as we proceed. Dougherty is not really 
sure what significance to attach to it, or what degree of weight it may be 
regarded as having, and he prefers to be vague rather than explicit. 
For while in one place * he argues that this implies that Nabonidus 
‘divided the rule of his empire between himself and Belshazzar’, and 


ago as 1905 Tallquist recorded six persons called Bél-Sar-usur in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian Empire, in addition to the one called ‘son of the king’ (Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch p. 42). The mere fact that no father’s name is given does not prove 
royal connexion, 

1 Op. cit. p. 67. 2 Ibid. pp. 93f. 3 Ibid. p. 96. 

* Ibid. p. 98. 5 Ibid. ® Ibid. pp. 1orf. 

7 See Babylonian Historical Texts p. 27. 

8 ip-ta-gid-su Sarru-tam, ibid, pp. 84, 88, -” ii, line 20. 
® Vol. xxxvi, pp. 526f. 10 Expositor Sept. 1924 p. 185. 
1 Col. ii, lines 5 f, 10f, 19 f, 23 f. 12 OP. cit. p. 110. 
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frequently speaks of the ‘co-regency ’, and refers' to Belshazzar’s ‘early 
exaltation to kingly rank’, and claims? that the association of Belshazzar 
with his father in oath formulas shews conclusively that he was placed 
‘on an equality with his father’, he elsewhere frankly recognizes that no 
cuneiform records call Belshazzar ‘king’,® and states that ‘ Belshazzar 
performed royal functions in the name of the absent monarch, his 
father ’,* and that if Belshazzar ‘had possessed full kingly power, the 
non-performance of metropolitan rites and ceremonies would not have 
resulted during the absence of Nabonidus’.® 

In any case, it is certain that we cannot allow this single expression, 
found in a poetic attack on the memory of Nabonidus, to override the 
definite and decisive contemporary evidence, both positive and negative, 
that Belshazzar was not elevated to the formal rank of king.° 

(a) It is true that we find the same expression in formal documents 
elsewhere to indicate elevation to the throne. Thus, Ashurbanipal 
states ’ that he ‘entrusted the kingship’ to Shamash-shum-ukin, where 
the expression is the same, and where the meaning is clearly that he 
placed him upon the throne of Babylon. But the comparison is 
significant. Shamash-shum-ukin did not share Ashurbanipal’s throne, 
but was entrusted with the subordinate charge of Babylon. There was 
no joint occupancy of the throne, and the expression can the less be 
pressed to involve that meaning in the Persian Verse Account. 

(4) But here we must note that Dougherty adds to his vagueness by 
advancing two quite different and mutually incompatible theories as to 
the position Belshazzar held. Sometimes he appears to hold that he 
was joint monarch with his father on the throne of the empire, while 
at others, and more frequently, he argues that he was made subordinate 
king of Babylon, just as Shamash-shum-ukin was in the time of his 
brother Ashurbanipal, or Cambyses in the time of Cyrus. Since the 
evidence is conclusive against both theories, but especially against the 
latter, they may be separately examined. 


(i) Belshazzar was not associated with his father on the imperial 
throne. 


1 Ibid. p. 62. * Ibid. p. 96. 3 Ibid. p. 136. 

* Ibid. p. 65. 5 Ibid. p. 148. 

* Montgomery, who is here dependent on Dougherty, accepts the statement in 
the Persian Verse Account as overruling all other evidence. He says this text 


‘ shows that royal dignity was actually conferred upon Belshazzar’, and that there- 
fore ‘the Bible story is correct as to the rank of kingship given to Belshazzar’ 
(Daniel in I.C. C. pp. 66f). But Montgomery does not attempt to face the diffi- 
culties involved, and seems unaware of them. 

T See Streck Assurbanipal und die letaten Assyrischen Kénige vol. ii L' 12, L? 12, 
P! 15, L* 14, Em-Cyl 12, S* 32, S*54f. For these and several other references 
in the present article I am indebted to Mr G. R, Driver, 
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(a) If, in addition to exercising the actual functions of government, 
he had shared the dignity of the throne, it is inconceivable that the fact 
should have been so little known in the very capital he occupied, that 
all deeds and documents should have persistently ignored his real status, 
and should have called him but ‘king’s son’. Dougherty admits that 
‘no cuneiform text applies the term Sarru to Belshazzar’,’ and again 
that ‘complete royal authority is not ascribed to Belshazzar by any 
record on clay ’.’ 

(4) If he had been associated with his father on the throne, the New 
Year Festival might have been celebrated as well with the one partner 
as with the other. Yet we have indisputable evidence that it was 
suspended during the absence of Nabonidus.* 

(¢) The assumption of the joint occupancy of the throne fails to 
explain the complete difference in the practice of dating events and 
documents between the contemporary records and the book of Daniel. 
Dougherty disposes of the dating of events in Daniel by the first and 
third years of Belshazzar with the simple remark that this ‘need not be 
regarded as anomalous, inasmuch as Belshazzar was associated with his 
father on the throne’.t This, however, evades the real difficulty that 
contemporary documents are dated exclusively by the years of Nabonidus. 
If Nabonidus and his son were joint kings, documents and events might 
have been doubly dated by the years of both of them, as happened in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, or by the years of the senior monarch only. 
In the latter case, when the senior partner vacated the throne, the years 
of the junior partner, had he survived him, would have come into use, 
but would have been reckoned from the time of his association on the 
throne. Since no documents exhibit the double dating, the assumption 
of co-regency requires that no documents or events could be dated by 
the early years of Belshazzar’s reign, even if he had survived his father. 
On this point, therefore, the cuneiform evidence is not fatal to the 
assumption of the co-regency, but the book of Daniel happens to be 
irreconcilable with that assumption. That the years of the junior 
partner should be used alone, while the senior partner still shared the 
throne, would be both anomalous and unnatural, and it is, at any rate, 
wholly unsupported by the practice of any documents of the age of 
Belshazzar known to us. 

(ii) Belshazzar was not placed by his father on the subordinate throne 
of Babylon.° 


1 Op. cit. p. 136. 2 Ibid. p. 148. 

8 See Nabonidus Chronicle, loc. cit. * Op.cit. p. 199 n. 

5 It is to be noted that Charles would appear to give some support to this theory, 
saying, on the strength of the Persian Verse Account, that it was in the third year 
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(a) The position of Belshazzar was not ‘ parallel’ to that of Cambyses, 
as Dougherty states,’ or ‘similar’, as he elsewhere? says, nor was the 
position of Shamash-shum-ukin in relation to Ashurbanipal a ‘ precedent’.® 
Dougherty overlooks the vital difference in the status of Babylon in 
these cases. Under Ashurbanipal Babylon was a dependency of the 
Assyrian Empire, and under Cyrus a dependency of the Persian Empire. 
But under Nabonidus it was the capital of the Empire, and as such its 
throne would be occupied by the Imperial monarch. 

(4) Whereas the title ‘king’ is given to Cambyses and to Shamash- 
shum-ukin,* we find that the cuneiform documents uniformly call 
Belshazzar ‘the son of the king’. If his position had really been 
‘parallel’, or ‘similar’, he would surely have been accorded the same 
title. 

(c) A further fact which definitely differentiates the case of Belshazzar 
from these is that while documents and events are dated by the reigns 
of Cambyses and Shamash-shum-ukin,*® Belshazzar is uniformly ignored 
in this matter in all cuneiform records. Here the book of Daniel is in 
harmony with the theory that Belshazzar was subordinate king of 
Babylon, but is unfortunately at direct variance with the securely known 
contemporary usage. And on that fact the theory founders. 

(d) Still more decisive is the fact that Shamash-shum-ukin and 
Cambyses celebrated the New Year Festival in Babylon.’ They must, 
therefore, have been formally invested with the kingship, and have 


of Nabonidus ‘that Belshazzar was invested with royal authority, most probably 
as King of Babylon’ (Commentary on Daniel, 1929, p. 109). That Belshazzar was 
entrusted with a large measure of royal authority is agreed; that he was made 
‘king of Babylon’ is in conflict with the evidence. 

1 Op. cit. p. 199n. ? Ibid. p. 95. 3 Ibid. 

* For Cambyses, Dougherty quotes a tablet, and supplies further references 
(p. 95); for Shamash-shum-ukin see Lehmann-Haupt SamaSsumukin U, Bil 1. 2, 
S 2. 3, L811, &c. 

5 For Cambyses see Dougherty ibid.,and S. R. Driver Daniel (C. B.) p. xxxiin.; 
for Shamash-shum-ukin see Sidney Smith of. cit. pp. 13, 15 (Esarhaddon Chronicle, 
line 17), 24 f (Chronicle of Years 680-625 B.c., line 9), Streck Assurbanipal 
(V. A. B.) vol. i pp. eclzx f, M. San Nicolé and A. Ungaad Neubabylonische Rechts- 
und Verwalt: den i 160-163. Note also that Sennacherib set his son 
Ashur-nadin-shum on the throne of Babylon, but the years of the latter are then 
used to date events in the Babylonian Chronicle. See Rogers Cuneiform Parallels 
p- 212, lines 30, 32, 36. 

6 For Cambyses see Dougherty ibid.; for Shamash-shum-ukin see Lehmann- 
Haupt of. cit. i pp. §1, 53, and Sidney Smith op. cit. pp. 14f, lines 12-14, pp. 24f, 
lines 5-8. The Festival was celebrated in the first year of Shamash-shum-ukin, 
but in Iyyar instead of Nisan. That it is recorded in the document last quoted 
that in the seventeenth and following years the ceremony did not take place, 
would seem to imply that it had taken place regularly in the intervening years. 
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‘grasped the hands of Bel’,’ whereas it is certain that Belshazzar cannot 
have been similarly invested, since the New Year Festival was in 
abeyance throughout the time of Nabonidus’s absence from Babylon. 
Dougherty says? that this non-observance ‘was a natural result of 
Nabonidus’s prolonged sojourn at a great distance from Babylon’. But 
if Belshazzar had been formally elevated to the throne of Babylon, it 
would have been most unnatural, as these alleged ‘ parallels’ definitely 
and conclusively prove. 

The testimony is therefore decisive and abundant that whatever 
functions of government Belshazzar exercised, he did not have the title 
of king, either subordinately of Babylon, or jointly of the Empire,’ and 
the statement of the /ersian Verse Account must be taken to mean 
that Nabonidus entrusted the direction of affairs to his son. This means 
that it adds nothing whatever to our knowledge of the status of 
Belshazzar,‘ and is in harmony with every bit of contemporary evidence 
we possess. Moreover, we need no more than this to explain why 
Belshazzar’s name is coupled with his father’s in prayers and oaths. 
We have seen above that it has been sometimes claimed that this 
involves the conclusion that Belshazzar was elevated to the throne, and 
the case of a similar mention of Cambyses, who was certainly elevated 
to the throne of Babylon, on inscriptions of Cyrus, has been quoted in 
support of this.* But against this the clearest evidence has been quoted 


2 So far as Shamash-shum-ukin is concerned we have explicit record that he 
‘ grasped the hands of Bel’. 
and Lehmann-Haupt of. cit. i pp. 45, 51. 

2 Op. ait. p. 113. 

3 It is particularly interesting to note that while on the question of dating events 
the cuneiform records can be reconciled with the theory of joint-monarchy of the 
empire, and the book of Daniel can be reconciled with the theory that Belshazzar 
was subordinate king of Babylon, on neither theory can they be reconciled with one 
another. And since the former theory does not save the accuracy of Daniel in this 
matter, and the latter breaks definitely on the contemporary records, the defender 
of the historical accuracy of Daniel is confronted with a dilemma. 

4 Cf. Rogers History of Babylonia and Assyria 6th ed. (1915) vol. ii p. 554, ‘It 
seems almost certain that the great concerns of state were left to his (i.e. 
Nabonidus’s) son, Bel-shar-usur, who was a sort of regent during probably a large 
part of the reign.’ 

5 Montgomery (op. cit. p. 70) remarks that the Nabonidus Chronicle, edited by 
the new administration, would not have granted Belshazzar the title of king, even 
if he had actually assumed it. It is hard to see why not, when the only evidence 
which is supposed to prove that he did so assumes it was written under the new 
administration. But if the Nabonidus Chronicle is discounted in this way, the 
contract tablets and other Babylonian documents prepared before the entrance of 
Cyrus must prove more intractable. 

® The argument is a mon sequitur. That Cambyses, who is known on other 
grounds to have been appointed king, is mentioned with his father, does not prove 
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above to distinguish between the cases of Cambyses and Belshazzar. 
But since Belshazzar was in actual charge of Babylonia during his 


‘father’s absence, though not king, this fact was recognized in the prayers 


for him, in the oaths in his name, jointly with his father’s, and in the 
other references to him that have been found, which consistently give 
him no higher title than ‘son of the king’. That he was not actually 
king is patent in the absence of all ascription to him of the kingly title. 
And this is fatal to the claim that the book of Daniel is substantially 
accurate ‘in picturing the chief character of his narrative as having 
enjoyed kingly dignity’. For here he is given the definite title of king, 
events are dated by his reign, and his death is indicated as being 
followed by Darius’s occupation of the throne, as though he were the real 
and actual occupant of that throne, all of which inaccurately represents 
his true position. 


II 


The reference to ‘the third ruler’ in Belshazzar’s promised reward, as 
narrated in the book of Daniel, is held to imply that the author of the 
book was acquainted with the conjectured co-regency.? This much 
discussed and very obscure phrase is held to mean that the interpreter 
of the writing on the wall shall be associated with Nabonidus and 
Belshazzar to make a third occupant of the imperial throne. So many 
and varied explanations of the expression have been offered * that it 
must be recognized that there can be no certainty as to its meaning, 
and it cannot therefore be pressed into the service of this conjecture— 
especially since the conjecture has already been shewn to break down 
completely when tested by the contemporary evidence. 


that Belshazzar, in the absence of the other grounds, must have been king because 
mentioned with his father, especially when we have not merely silence concerning 
the other grounds, but positive evidence of a definitely different character. 

1 Dougherty of. cit. p. 193. 2 Jb. p. 196. 

* Montgomery (of. cit. p. 256) argues with great probability that the word (éalts 
or talté is to be connected with Ass. Sa/¥u or Sa/¥ai. In its official use the term had 
lost all numerical significance, since we read of the Sa/¥u of the king, of the king’s 
son, of the queen-mother, and of local officials (cf. Klauber Assyrisches Beamtentum 
pp. 111-115). Montgomery refers to the Heb. Sali¥ (Exod. xiv 9, 1 Kings ix 22, 
Ezek, xv 15, &c.), which had similarly lost its numerical significance and become 
the title of an officer of the king, and he instances also ‘tetrarch’, ‘ chamberlain’, 
and ‘ knight’ as terms which have lost their original sighificance. This explana- 
tion, as Montgomery remarks, ‘does away with the prevailing interpretation that 
Daniel was the third ruler after the king’, and ‘ accordingly it disposes with specu- 
lation as to the person of the “second” ruler’. It also adds a further anachronism 
to the book of Daniel, for Mr G. R. Driver informs me that Sa/Su is a specifically 
Assyrian title, which is never found in Babylonian documents. It was therefore 
both obsolete and inappropriate to the Babylonian context of this narrative. 
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(1) The book of Daniel betrays no consciousness that Belshazzar is 
anything but effective and sole king. There is no suggestion anywhere 
that he is one of two joint monarchs, and such an idea is alien to the 
background of the narrative. Taken by itself, the account in Daniel 
could only suggest to the reader that Belshazzar’s father was dead, and 
that he fully occupied the throne. 

(2) Still more alien is the idea that Belshazzar is the junior of these 
alleged partners. If he did indeed occupy this position, he could not 
have presumed to admit a third to share the purple. ‘A man who can 
of his own authority make anyone he pleases “third ruler in the 
kingdom” must obviously be supreme in the state, not a mere heir 
apparent ruling under his father.’ * 

(3) It must be remembered that Nabonidus was no longer in distant 
Téma. He had returned to Babylon, and had himself resumed the 
control of affairs. He had celebrated the New Year’s Festival in the 
capital,? and had taken the field against Cyrus.» When Sippar was 
taken, two days before the fall of Babylon, he fled to Borsippa, hard by 
Babylon. Whether he was there when Babylon fell is, however, 
uncertain. Instead of rendering the Wadsonidus Chronicle in the sense 
that on the fall of Babylon Nabonidus was captured through his delay, 
Dougherty favours Sidney Smith’s rendering that he was captured when 
he returned to Babylon.‘ But whether he was in Borsippa when 
Babylon fell, or returned to the capital shortly after that event, it must 
be recognized that he was actively directing affairs in Babylonia, and 
that Belshazzar’s authority, instead of being greater than it had been 
during his father’s absence, was certainly less. In these circumstances 
Nabonidus would the more require to be consulted before another was 
elevated to the throne. 

(4) In the circumstances presupposed by Dougherty, the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire was already so manifestly hanging in the balance 
that it required no special insight to see it. He argues that the West- 
land, which had been the especial object of Nabonidus’s care these many 
years, had already fallen to Cyrus. The main Babylonian army had 
been defeated a few days before at Opis,® Sippar had fallen without 
a blow,’ and the Persian forces were at the gates of Babylon. The 


1 Bevan Daniel p. 19. 

2 Nabonidus Chronicle, col. iii, lines 5,8. Cf. Dougherty of. cit. pp. 168 . 

3 So Berossus, apud Josephus Contra Ap. i 20. 

“ He must thus have acted somewhat strangely in returning to Babylon after it 
had fallen into the hands of his enemies. It should be noted that the Cyrus 
Cylinder (line 17) associates the capture of Nabonidus with the fall of Babylon. 
See Rogers Cuneiform Parallels p. 381. 

5 Op. at. pp. 161-166. 


6 Nab. Chron, col. iii, lines 12 ff. ‘Jb. line 14. 
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narrative of Daniel v betrays no suggestion whatever of this situation, 
but represents the king and his court feasting carelessly, and with 
a false sense of security, which received a rude and dramatic shock in 
the death of the king that night. 

It is manifest that the honour of being elevated to share the purple 
on that night would have been converted into a grim threat by this 
situation which Dougherty assumes to have existed at the time. To 
share the throne of an Empire which had already been almost swallowed 
up, and which the blindest eye could not but see to be tottering to its 
fall, was not only an empty honour, but a very patent peril. The 
narrative of Daniel, however, betrays nothing of this grim humour, but 
depicts the hero as giving a solemn warning that the throne Belshazzar 
so lightly proposes to share will unexpectedly be shattered. 

The supposed promise to make Daniel joint king with Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar is therefore at variance with the background of the 
chapter, and equally at variance with the situation which is supposed to 
have existed at the time, and hence this doubtful exegesis of an obscure 
phrase cannot be used to support the baseless conjecture of the dual 
monarchy. 


III 


The book of Daniel represents Belshazzar as the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This is manifestly inaccurate, since Belshazzar is known to 
have been the son of Nabonidus. Hence Dougherty argues that he 
was really the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, and that Semitic usage 
permits a grandfather to be called ‘ father ’.’ 

(1) It may be agreed that there are several cases where a paternal 
grandfather is referred to as ‘father’, or where an even more distant 
royal ancestor is spoken of as ‘father’. But Nebuchadnezzar was not 
the paternal grandfather of Belshazzar. Nor does Dougherty claim 
that he was. He conjectures that Belshazzar might have been a grand- 
son of Nebuchadnezzar through a daughter. But surely this introduces 
an important difference, and Dougherty has adduced no instance of 
a maternal grandfather being referred to as ‘father’. It is true that in 
Gen. xxxi 28, xxxii 1, we find Laban referring to the sons of his 
daughters as his ‘sons’, but the marriage of Jacob to the daughters of 
Laban was clearly of the deena,’ or matriarchal, type, of which we find 
traces elsewhere in the Old Testament, since Laban claims* ‘The 
daughters are my daughters and the children are my children’, where 


1 Op. cit. p. 194. 
2 Cf. W. Robertson Smith Kinship and Marriage (new ed.) pp. 87, 207. 
3 Gen, xxxi 43. 
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the meaning manifestly is that Jacob’s sons are not to be reckoned his 
own, but that they and their mothers belong to their mothers’ kin. 
This passage cannot, therefore, be quoted for the use of language in 
a society where descent was reckoned through the male.! 

(2) Even if it could be established that the term ‘father’ could be 
used equally of a maternal grandfather, it would not meet the case of 
this passage. For here we have not merely a formal reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar as the ‘father’ of Belshazzar, but very definite and 
emphatic language, which is without precedent if the meaning really had 
been ‘maternal grandfather’. It is not merely that Belshazzar refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar as his ‘father’, but his mother, who, ex hypothesi, was 
the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, in speaking to her own son calls her 
own father his father. Moreover, Belshazzar, in addressing Daniel, asks 
him if he is the man ‘ whom the king my father brought out of Judah’. 
Thus to refer to his maternal grandfather as ‘the king my father’, with- 
out even mentioning his name, when his actual father, Nabonidus, was 
himself still on the throne, would be both extraordinary and without 
parallel.’ 

(3) The harmonistic assumptions by which Dougherty concludes that 
Nebuchadnezzar was the maternal grandfather of Belshazzar are very 
precarious. He places much reliance upon Herodotus, and disputes 
the common view that that historian was confused in his knowledge of 
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1 Pusey argued (Daniel the Prophet pp. 404f.) that it was impossible to say 
‘grandfather’ in Hebrew or Aramaic. But Gen. xxviii 2 shows that Hebrew can 
say ‘maternal grandfather’ quite well when it likes. Moreover, it cannot be 
argued that when the queen was addressing her son, the Aramaic language could 
not have allowed her to refer to her own father as ‘my father’ instead of ‘ thy 
father’. Amongst the many instances Pusey quoted, where grandchildren are 
called children, only one claims to be reckoned through a daughter. This is the 
very conjectural case of ‘ Maacah, the daughter of Absalom’ (2 Chron. xi 20). It is 
argued that as Absalom had but one daughter, Tamar (2 Sam. xiv 27), and as 
Maacah is elsewhere called the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Chron, xiii 2), 
Absalom must have been the maternal grandfather of Maacah. This is highly 
uncertain, however. The LXX in 2 Sam. xiv 27 adopts the alternative reconcilia- 
tion of identifying Tamar with Maacah, stating that Tamar became the wife of 
Rehoboam. We may also note that 1 Kings xv 3 calls the mother of Abijam (or 
Abijah) ‘Maacah (M3Y%) the daughter of Abishalom’ (= 2 Chron. xi 20, 21, 
‘Maacah, the daughter of Absalom’), while 2 Chron. xiii 2 calls her ‘ Micaiah 
(WI) the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah’. We can only conclude that our 
authorities are insufficient to decide with any certainty either the name of the lady 
or her father, and no argument can be based on so doubtful a case. 

2 Cf. Charles of. cit. p. 131, ‘Nebuchadnezzar is clearly here implied to be 
Belshazzar’s father. Had our author taken him to be the grandfather or great- 
grandfather of Belshazzar, he would naturally have represented Beishazzar as 
saying ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar my father”’, in order to distinguish him from his actual 
father’. 
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the lady he calls Nitocris, and of her husband and son, and argues’ for 
the reliability of Herodotus in this matter. He supposes that Nitocris 
was the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar by an Egyptian princess he is 
conjectured to have married in 605 B.c. Her husband, Labynetus the 
Elder, is then identified with Nabonidus, and her son, Labynetus the 
Younger, with Belshazzar. 

(a) It is to be noted that Herodotus represents Nitocris as actual 
ruler, and not merely as consort. He says ‘among the many rulers of 
this city of Babylon .. . there were two that were women’.® Of these 
the second was Nitocris, and he proceeds to give an account of her 
administration of the realm. This would seem to imply, either that she 
continued to occupy the throne after the death of her husband, or that 
she administered the state for some part of the reign of her husband or 
her son. Dougherty finds no difficulty in this. He says* ‘ As the wife 
of the ruling sovereign and as the mother of the heir apparent . . . she 
had good cause to interest herself in measures of defense’, and again ‘ 
‘It is not conceivable that a queen would engage in national under- 
takings of strategic importance except in the extended absence of the 
king’. In his efforts to defend Herodotus here, Dougherty would seem 
to forget the cuneiform records, which indicate that Belshazzar was 
charged with state affairs in his father’s absence, while he also appears 
to forget his own theory that Belshazzar was actually elevated to share 
the throne. But if Belshazzar were so elevated, it would be impossible 
to speak of ‘the absence of the king’ in this sense, since, ex hypothest, 
Babylon was not left without a king. Moreover, if, as Dougherty thus 
holds, Herodotus is right in representing Nitocris as not merely consort, 
but as the real and effective ruler of the realm, and if she, her husband, 
and her son, were all living and sharing the rule at the time of the 
fall of Babylon, it is hard to see what comfort Dougherty can derive 
from Belshazzar’s promise to make Daniel ‘the third ruler’ of the 
kingdom. 

(4) Herodotus says that Labynetus II had the sovereignty of the 
kingdom at the time of Cyrus’s attack. The identification of him with 
Belshazzar only involves the historian in new error, for Belshazzar 
never was king, but only ‘the son of the king’. Dougherty tries to 
extricate Herodotus from the error into which his theory thus plunges 
him, by arguing that the historian is here in full harmony with the 
cuneiform records, which indicate that Belshazzar was in reality the 


1 Op. cit. p. 39. 
2 Herod.i184. Godley’s translation in Loeb edition. 
3 Op. cit. p. 62. * Ib. p. 43. 


5 Hist. i 188, éxovra... ri *Acovpiow dpxhv, ‘was king of the Assyrians’ (i.e. 
Babylonians). Tr. of Rawlinson. 
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acting sovereign during his father’s absence.’ But unfortunately this 
would only make Herodotus out of harmony with his own representation 
of Nitocris as occupying that position. 

(c) Dougherty extraordinarily argues* that the fact that Herodotus 
gives to this father and son the same name, Labynetus, means that he 
had some inkling that they were co-regents. Herodotus must have 
been singularly lacking in the facility of writing his own language, if this 
was the best means he could think of to convey that impression! Must 
English historians, who record three successive Georges on the English 
throne, be presumed to be betraying some inkling that they were all 
co-regents? The obvious meaning which Herodotus is seeking to 
convey is that the one Labynetus reigned after the other, and to wrest 
his words to a wholly unnatural meaning in the interest of a theory, and 
then claim him as supporting that theory, is an illegitimate use of 
evidence. 

(d) Dougherty adduces* the evidence of Josephus, who states that 
Belshazzar was also called Nabonidus, and claims that this supports 
Herodotus’s evidence, and favours the identification of Belshazzar with 
the son of Nitocris and Labynetus. Josephus does not mention Nitocris 
or Labynetus, and his statement that the Babylonians called Belshazzar 
by the name of Nabonidus in no sense implies that Belshazzar also had 
a father named Nabonidus. Josephus is clearly equating Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar from harmonistic motives. He finds his biblical source 
calling the last king of the Neo-Babylonian empire Belshazzar, and his 
extra-biblical sources calling him Nabonidus. He therefore equates 
them. But this provides no evidence that Belshazzar was also called 
Nabonidus, of which there is no trace of solid support. And it 
certainly provides no shadow of support to the conjecture that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was the maternal grandfather of Belshazzar through Nitocris. 
Indeed, Josephus identifies the queen of Daniel v with the grandmother 
of Belshazzar. It is clear that Josephus, like Dougherty and many 
others, was trying vainly to reconcile the conflicting evidence that con- 
fronted him, and the fact that his efforts were quite different from 
Dougherty’s can scarcely be held to give support or confirmation to the 
latter’s. 

(e) Herodotus clearly thought of Labynetus the Younger as actually 
king, and sole king. He gives no suggestion of a dual monarchy, and 
no indication that the powerful Queen Nitocris was still living. He 
represents the expedition of Cyrus as being against this Labynetus, and 
therefore clearly does not recognize that the elder Labynetus was still 
alive and on the throne, and was the only recognized king in Babylon. 
In fact, Nabonidus was not merely still alive, but he took the field 

1 Op. at. p. 66. 2 Jb. p. 187. 3 Jb. pp. 66, 190. 
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against Cyrus, while Dougherty supposes that Belshazzar did not do so, 
but remained in Babylon to feast while the empire was falling. 

(/) It is singular that Herodotus apparently knows but two kings of 
the Neo-Babylonian empire, whom he calls Labynetus I and II. He 
represents the one as being the son of the other. The book of Daniel 
refers to but two kings, Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and represents 
the one as being the son of the other. The book of Baruch similarly 
mentions but two, Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and again repre- 
sents the latter as the son of the former. Dougherty strangely claims 
that all of these somehow preserve the tradition that Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the maternal grandfather of Belshazzar, and that Nabonidus 
and his son were joint monarchs, It is more natural to suppose that 
these three authors wrongly believed that there were but two Neo- 
Babylonian kings, related as father and son. This would be a very 
simple error on the part of later writers, for apart from Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonidus the Neo-Babylonian kings were very unimportant and 
their reigns brief... The substitution of Belshazzar for his father 
Nabonidus in oral tradition would be simple enough, since the king 
spent most of his reign in a distant city, and left affairs largely in the 
hands of his son. But simple as the error is in a later writer, it is 
a sufficiently grave error to mark the book of Daniel very definitely as 
not the work of a contemporary. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the whole theory of Dougherty is built 
upon hollow and baseless conjecture. The mere multiplication of con- 
jecture does not constitute the cumulative proof which he seems to 
suppose, and he does not provide a single shred of tangible evidence 
for the conjecture that Belshazzar was the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, 
through his mother.* 

On the other hand, there is one piece of definite evidence against it. 
That Nabonidus may have married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar after 


1 With the exception, of course, of Nabopolassar. But as Nebuchadnezzar was 
in actual military command during the latter part of his father’s reign, and as his 
military conquests and public works distinguished him far above his father, his 
memory would naturally overshadow his father’s in popular tradition, and he 
would be regarded as the builder of the empire, and Nabonidus its loser. 

2 Sidney Smith propounds the theory (of. cit. pp. 41-43) that the father of 
Nabonidus was a pro-Assyrian prince in Harran, whose wife and child were 
deported to Babylon by Nabopolassar, and whose wife, the Nitocris of Herodotus, 
was put into the harem of Nebuchadnezzar, and that this explains the choice of 
Nabonidus to succeed Labashi-Marduk as the son of Nebuchadnezzar’s favourite 
wife, who had acted as regent in that king’s reign during his absence. This is 
hard to reconcile with the statement of Megasthenes, which would hardly have 
made specific mention of the absence of relationship between Nabonidus and his 
predecessors, if Nabonidus, while unrelated by blood, had stood in this close con- 
nexion with Nebuchadnezzar. Moreover, Nabonidus would certainly have drawn 
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his elevation to the throne, in order to strengthen his position, cannot 
be denied, though there is no positive evidence to support it.! That 
he married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar so long ago as before 585 B.c.” 
must be pronounced highly improbable. For it is hard to explain why 
in that case Megasthenes should state definitely that Nabonidus was in 
no way related to Labashi-Marduk,’ since, ex Aypothesi, he would have 
been the lad’s uncle. 

1. It is true that Dougherty tries to turn the force of this by making 
Megasthenes say that Nabonidus was not related to Neriglissar, instead 
of Labashi-Marduk. But in order to get this meaning, he is involved 
in the necessity of arguing that on the death of Labashi-Marduk, Neri- 
glissar, who was still alive, designated Nabonidus to the throne. How 
this can be reconciled with Megasthenes’ statement that Neriglissar 
‘left a son’, Labashi-Marduk, we are not told. Moreover, since 
Dougherty supposes * that Neriglissar ‘ may not have designated his ill- 
prepared son as his successor, but may have sanctioned Nabonidus as 
the one who should ascend the throne’, it is hard to see why, since he 
is assumed to have abdicated before his death, he did not do so in 
favour of Nabonidus, instead of first abdicating in favour of the son he 
is alleged not to have wanted on the throne, and then later appointing 
Nabonidus.*® 

2. Once more we have hollow supposition reinforced by artificial 
exegesis. And it only involves Dougherty in deeper difficulties. For 
while he argues precariously’ that since Megasthenes does not record 


attention to this in his inscriptions. For not alone would pride in this great 
connexion have induced him to do so, but the fact that he owed his elevation to the 
throne to it would have made it imperative for him to record it. 

1 Cf. Charles op. ait. p. 116, ‘It is of course possible that Nabuna'id married 
a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar in order to strengthen his position, and in such 
a case Belshazzar would have been a grandson of the great king.” This would 
seem to imply the possibility that Belshazzar was the offspring of a union contracted 
after the elevation of Nabonidus to the throne. In which case he would have been 
entrusted with a considerable measure of royal authority and of military command 
when he was not more than two years of age—a sufficiently unlikely possibility. 

2 Dougherty of. at. p. 60. 

3 See Eusebius Praep. Ev. ix 41, mpoojxovra oi ovdév, 

4 Ib. Xetme maida, 5 Op. cit. p. 76. 

6 In view of the confusion which Dougherty makes of Megasthenes, I append 
here the text, with the translation of Cory (Ancient Fragments, 1828, p. 40): 6 3€ 
of mais EviApadovpouxos éBacideve, Tov 35° 6 xndeor?s dmoxreivas NypryAvcapns, Aetre 
maida, AaBaccodpackov. Tovrou 5t droBavévros Biaiy poppy, NaBavvidoxov amodexviar 
Baoiréa, tpoonkovrTa ci oddév, ‘He was succeeded by his son Evilmaluruchus, who 
was slain by his kinsman Neriglisares: and Neriglisares left Labassoarascus his 
son: and when he also had suffered death by violence, they made Nabannidochus 
king, being no relation to the royal race.’ 

7 Op. cit. p. 75. 
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the death of Neriglissar, that monarch may have abdicated, he also 
furnishes us with definite cuneiform evidence that disposes of this con- 
jecture. It reads’: ‘From the time when (his) day was filled, (and) he 
took the way of fate, Labashi-Marduk, his young son, who had no 
ability in governing, sat on the throne of the kingdom contrary to divine 
wish.” Moreover, Berossus flatly contradicts the assumption that 
Neriglissar appointed Nabonidus to the throne. He tells us that on 
the death of Labashi-Marduk, the conspirators selected Nabonidus and 
elevated him to the throne.’ It is therefore clear that in the quotation 
from Megasthenes, the verb must be read as the indefinite third person 
plural, dwrodexvior, ‘they appointed’ = ‘he was appointed ’.* 

We are therefore driven back to the assertion that Nabonidus was 
not related to Labashi-Marduk,‘ and this tells definitely against 
Dougherty’s theory. But even if he were right in referring the pronoun 
oi to Neriglissar, instead of to Labashi-Marduk, the case would not be 
materially affected. For the obvious meaning of Megasthenes was that 
Nabonidus had no real claim to the succession. But if his relationship 
to Nebuchadnezzar was precisely the same as that of Neriglissar, and if, 
as appears to have been the case, no male heir of Nebuchadnezzar was 
living, then, on Dougherty’s theory, Nabonidus, as the son-in-law of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and a man well experienced in public affairs, would 
have had a claim to the throne that no other could equal. 


IV 


The circumstances of the death of Belshazzar, as we have them in the 
book of Daniel, cannot be fitted into the events of the time, as we learn 
them from indisputable records. 

(1) It has been commonly held in the past that when Gobryas took 
Babylon, Belshazzar held out in a part of the city, until Marchesvan 11, 
when he was slain in an assault. This hypothesis has been shown by 
the present writer® to be wholly untenable, since (a) the book of Daniel 
represents Belshazzar as controlling the temple treasures of E-sagila on 


1 Jb. p. 71. 

2 See Josephus Contra Ap. i 19, dwodopévov 82 rovrov avvedOdvres of émBov- 
Aedoavres abT@ Kop Ti Bacireiay wepeOnxay NaBovvydy Tiwi trav é« BaBvdavos dvr 
é« rijs abris émovoracews, ‘After his murder the conspirators held a meeting, and 
by common consent conferred the kingdom upon Nabonnedus, a Babylonian 
and one of their gang.’ Tr. by H. St John Thackeray, in Loeb edition. 

3 Mr G. R. Driver tells me that this use of the 3rd pers. plur. is a characteristic 
Ass-Bab. construction for the passive, which the Greek would normally use. It 
therefore gives verisimilitude to Megasthenes’ words. 

* Cf. Migne ad loc., Quo etiam violenta nece sublato, Nabannidochum nulla cum 
0 affinitate conjunctum regem creant. 

5 Expositor Sept. and Oct. 1924. 
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the day of his death, whereas the cuneiform records explicitly tell us 
that Gobryas controlled the temple from the day of the capture of 
Babylon ; (4) the contemporary records state that the fall of Babylon 
was effected without fighting, and that Cyrus made his official entry 
into the city on Marchesvan 3, and proceeded formally to annex the 
Babylonian empire—all of which is inconsistent with the assumption 
that Belshazzar, with a vast force commanded by ‘a thousand lords’, 
still occupied a strong quarter of the city; (c) the fact that contract- 
tablets continued to be made out, and that we have one dated 
Marchesvan 10, is wholly consistent with the claim of the peaceful 
transfer, and definitely against the supposition that there were two 
hostile armies in occupation of the city of Babylon for weeks prior to 
the eleventh of the month—a situation which would hardly be conducive 
to the normal transaction of business. As to the incident that happened 
on Marchesvan 11, the Vadbonidus Chronicle gives no indication what- 
ever that it happened in Babylon, and if it recorded, as has been com- 
monly supposed, an assault of Gobryas, in which ‘the son of the king’ 
was killed, the present writer has demonstrated that it is wholly im- 
probable that it should have taken place in Babylon on that date. 

(2) Dougherty, however, shifts the whole ground. He declines to 
accept the reading hitherto commonly accepted, and eliminates from 
the passage all reference to ‘ the son of the king’, and finds in it instead 
a record that Gobryas died on that date, while on an unknown date a 
further unknown person died.’ Since the reading of the passage is 
admittedly uncertain, it obviously cannot be made the crux of the case, 
either for or against any theory, and while it must be remembered that 
the consensus of expert opinion is against Dougherty, and that if the 
reading could be definitely established in that sense it would alone 
render his theory untenable, it may be freely recognized that in the 
present state of our knowledge the passage cannot be used to embarrass 
his theory. 

Having thus eliminated the embarrassment of the death of Belshazzar 
several weeks after the fall of Babylon, Dougherty proceeds to assume 
that Belshazzar was holding his feast in that city on the day that 
Gobryas first captured it. The accounts of Xenophon and Herodotus 
are held to support this theory,’ and the cuneiform accounts to be 
wholly consistent with it.‘ 

(a) Xenophon does not refer to Belshazzar at all, and when Dougherty 
claims ® that ‘the fifth chapter of Daniel and Xenophon agree that the 


1 Op. cit. pp. 172 f. 

2 Dougherty himself is stated by Montgomery (of. cit. p. 68) to have earlier read 
‘the son of the king’. 

3 Op. cit. p. 179+ 4 Jb. pp. 183 ff. 5 Jb. p. 174. 
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death of Belshazzar occurred in connexion with the actual capture of 
Babylon’, he is going beyond his evidence. Xenophon records the 
death of the king as taking place at that time. But the king was 
Nabonidus and not Belshazzar." We have independent evidence that 
Nabonidus was captured in connexion with the fall of Babylon, or 
immediately afterwards, and in so unhistorical an account as Xenophon’s 
it would be a very trifling error to transform his banishment to Car- 
mania into his death. ; 

(4) Dougherty draws attention? to the fact that both Herodotus and 
Xenophon record that Babylon was definitely and strongly hostile to 
Cyrus, whereas the record of Cyrus states that his troops entered peace- 
fully into the city. Here Dougherty argues that the fact that a battle 
had taken place at Opis a few days previously, proves that Xenophon 
and Herodotus were right in this matter. But surely the fact that 
Cyrus had fought a victorious battle at Opis does not prove that when 
his troops reached Babylon a few days later he found a city ‘as hostile 
to him as a city could be to a man’,‘ or that the Babylonians shut them- 
selves in their city, and gave a prolonged resistance to the arms of 
Cyrus.° It is perfectly consistent with the idea that the disaffection of 
the Babylonians to Nabonidus, and especially the religious disaffection 
fostered by the priests owing to his concentration of provincial gods in 
the capital, seized the opportunity the disaster of Opis presented, and 
caused the gates to be opened to the conqueror without a blow. 

(c) The completely unhistorical character of the accounts in Xenophon 
and Herodotus is patent in their picture of a long siege prior to the fall 
of Babylon. Herodotus records that at the end of a long siege,® Cyrus 
diverted the waters of the Euphrates and entered the city, when a feast 


1 Dougherty holds Xenophon in error in speaking of the death of the king, and 
conjecturally identifies the person killed with Belshazzar. This means that 
Xenophon is convicted of a further error in asserting that the father of this 
person— Nabonidus—had already died, and his son had succeeded to the throne 
(Cyrop. 1V vi 2). Moreover, Xenophon makes this statement vital to his narrative. 
He declares that Gobryas, whose son had been killed by the person Dougherty 
identifies with Belshazzar, and who took vengeance by offering his arms to the 
Persian, and leading the attack on Babylon, and slaying his son’s murderer, would 
not have transferred his loyalty if the father of the murderer (ex Aypothesi, Naboni- 
dus) were still living (IV vi 6). It is clear that on any showing the narrative of 
Xenophon is untrustworthy. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 179 f, 182. 3 Jb. p. 184. 

* Xenophon Cyrop. VII v 58 (Tr. of Miller in Loeb edition), airy 8 obrws ~éxan 
abtgy ws wodeumratn dv yévorro dvipi wos. 

5 So Herod.itgo. Cf. Dougherty of. cit. p. 179. 

® Loc. cit. Gre xpévov re &yywopévou avxvod dywripw re obdiv Tay mpyypaTov 
™poxonropévew, ‘as time went on and he made no progress against the place’ 
(Rawlinson). 
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was being celebrated with much revelry, while Xenophon gives an 
account of the construction of earthworks and watchtowers, that occupied 
the protracted period of the siege, prior to the final attack, which was 
made along the bed of the river, and surprised a revelling city.’ 
Dougherty admits * that this siege ought to find some mention in the 
cuneiform records, if it was historical, but extricates himself from this 
by remarking that ‘the text of the Wadbonidus Chronicle is extremely 
terse, and there is no assurance that it contains a complete statement 
of all that occurred in connexion with Cyrus’s conquest of Babylon’. It 
is merely trifling with the facts to suggest that the Wadonidus Chronicle 
may have just omitted this. For it is definitely and positively irrecon- 
cilable with it. 

(i) The city of Babylon fell on the 16th of the month. The army of 
Cyrus defeated the Babylonian army at Opis earlier in the same month, 
and Dougherty supposes that Herodotus refers to this battle as having 
taken place prior to the withdrawal of the Babylonian forces into the 
city.’ Sippar fell without a blow before the advancing Persians two 
days before the fall of Babylon. The cuneiform records would leave, 
therefore, the period of a single day for this protracted siege, which 
Dougherty would fit into them ! 

(ii) It might, however, be suggested that the army of Gobryas was 
operating separately and independently against Babylon, and may there- 
fore have appeared before the walls prior to the battle of Opis. This 
would disturb the identification of the battle Herodotus records as 
having preceded the withdrawal into the city with the battle of Opis. 
Moreover, it is wholly inconceivable that if Babylon had been invested 
with a strong Persian force, Nabonidus should have fled from Sippar to 
Borsippa, as Berossus records. 

(iii) The cuneiform statements that Babylon was entered ‘ without 
fighting’, and that the troops of Cyrus ‘advanced peacefully into the 
midst of Babylon ’ definitely contradict the story of a long siege, followed 
by the sanguinary occupation which Xenophon narrates. 

This whole fiction of the siege of Babylon must therefore be set aside 
as completely unhistorical. Nor does the defence of the historical 
accuracy of Daniel really require it, or profit by it. For the account of 
Belshazzar’s feast gives no hint whatever that it was held in a beleaguered 
city. 

(d) May we then, setting aside Xenophon’s and Herodotus’s accounts 
as unhistorical, still reconcile the book of Daniel with the cuneiform 
records? Can it have been that after the battle of Opis and the fall of 
Sippar, a rapid march on the city of Babylon by Gobryas, with a part 

1 Cyrop. VII v 7-30. 2 Op. ait. p. 183. 
3 Jb. pp. 179, 183. 
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of the Persian army, surprised an unsuspecting and feasting Belshazzar, 
and gave the invader possession of the city without siege or battle? 

(i) It is wholly unlikely that Belshazzar, who had been for years in 
command of ‘the army of Akkad’, would have been anywhere but in 
the field in this critical campaign. If he had been in the field, and had 
retired on Babylon after Opis, it is difficult to imagine that he had 
brought with him, or had so speedily assembled, a force so considerable 
as to be commanded by ‘a thousand lords’, 

(ii) If he had not been in the field, but had been left in Babylon 
with this vast army, the news of the defeat of Opis and of the fall of 
Sippar must inevitably have travelled to Babylon as quickly as Gobryas 
could transport his army, and it cannot possibly be supposed that under 
circumstances which could not fail to be recognized as serious and 
critical, so vital a defeat should be celebrated by the staging of a great 
feast immediately on receipt of the news. 

(iii) If there was no siege of Babylon, and the city was held by this 
great army, Nabonidus would obviously have fled from Sippar to Babylon 
with the weak remnants of his force, instead of to Borsippa. Almost 
certainly Nabonidus met Cyrus with his whole force, and the fact that 
he fled to Borsippa is a strong indication that his full army had been in 
the field, and that Babylon lay undefended and open to the conqueror, 
and that Nabonidus had insufficient forces even to attempt its defence. 
It may well have been, further, that he was aware of his unpopularity 
in Babylon, and did not dare to show himself after so crushing a 
defeat. 


Vv 


The book of Daniel represents Belshazzar as being succeeded by 
Darius the Mede. Dougherty does not deal with this point, and it does 
not call for examination here. It must be remembered, however, that 
it is a definite and strong count against the historical accuracy of the 
account in the book of Daniel of the close of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. The present writer has elsewhere given reasons’ for believing 
that the author of the book of Daniel employed vague historical tradi- 
tions which confused the accounts of the closing days of the empire 
which Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar created with the accounts of 
the Pretender Nidintu-Bel, and the siege of Babylon which took place 
in his day. 


VI 


In spite, therefore, of his very excellent and full presentation of 
material, Dougherty has not presented us with a single fact or argument 


1 Expositor, loc. cit. 
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that will bear investigation, to persuade us to modify the positions 
already held. Daniel is right, as has long been known, in indicating 
that there was a person named Belshazzar. It is wrong in its failure to 
recognize that he was the king’s son, and in its consequent ascription 
to him of the full royal position and title. That he exercised a consider- 
able, but delegated, authority is true, but it is irrelevant, and has been 
long recognized. Further, Daniel provides no support in its obscure 
phrase ‘the third ruler’ for the theory that Belshazzar was joint king with 
Nabonidus, and if it did, this could only be pronounced a further error. 
Again, it is wrong in representing Daniel as the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and if the expression could be proved capable of bearing the meaning 
that Nebuchadnezzar was his maternal grandfather, no tangible evidence 
that he stood in that relationship can be produced, and while the con- 
jectures which have been built up to support it labour under many fatal 
embarrassments, the only piece of explicit evidence we have on the 
matter is definitely against that theory. Moreover, it is wholly im- 
possible to fit the account of the death of Belshazzar, found in the book 
of Daniel, into the framework of recorded history, and the efforts to 
achieve this have completely failed. Finally, Daniel is definitely wrong 
in its ascription of the throne to Darius after the fall of the Neo- 
Babylonian empire. 

In view of this, it must be pronounced that Dougherty’s learned and 
painstaking effort to vindicate the historical accuracy of the account in 
Daniel is a complete failure. He has placed us under a very great debt 
by his valuable collection of material, but he has not disturbed the view 
that the author of Daniel was not writing authentic history, and most 
certainly not contemporary history, though he was doing something of 
far greater importance, and of more spiritual significance. Using the 
best historical traditions which were accessible to him, he was exercising 
his brilliant gifts to present in his powerful and dramatic story a vivid 
warning to his fellows of the swift retribution which sacrilege ensures 
for itself, and the encouraging assurance that the power which raises 
itself against God is futile and fleeting. That it still maintains its 
treasured place in the thought of men is not due to its instruction in 
the history of the Neo-Babylonian empire, in which men are not widely 
interested, but is due to the abiding message it enshrines. That we 
cannot use it as a text-book of history does not involve us in the 
necessity of denying it the higher honour which is its due, or debar us 
from finding in it a timeless message to the heart of men. 


H. H. Row ey. 
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CYRUS THE ‘SERVANT OF JEHOVAH’ 
Isa. xlii 1-4 (7) 


For the last thirty or forty years most critics have detached four 


passages (Isa. xlii 1-4 (7) ; xlix 1-6; 1 4-9; lii 13-liii 12) from the work 
of Deutero-Isaiah, and have assigned them to another hand. They are 
treated as forming a separate work, and have received the title of the 
‘Songs of the Servant of JEHovan’. The best known of these passages 
is of course lii 13-liii 12, the lament uttered (as it seems) over a martyr, 
which begins with the words, ‘Behold my servant shall deal wisely’, 
and ends, ‘He bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors ’. 

Forty years ago most scholars maintained more or less firmly that 
the ‘Servant of JEHOvAH’ in these four passages was meant to represent 
the nation of Israel idealized and personified as an individual. (See, 
for instance, S. R. Driver /saiah pp. 176 ff, second edition, 1893.) 
This interpretation is an old one: it is found in LXX, which paraphrases 
the Hebrew of xlii 1a WB) ANY "NI 13 JoONN “ay j7, ‘Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my soul delighteth’ in 
the words, Iax®P 6 rais pov, dvriAjpwopat aitod® “IlopayA b éxXexrds pov, 
mporedégaro aitrov  Wuyyn pov. With this Rashi (é” /oco) agrees, but 
Aben Ezra (in /oco, ed. M. Friedlaender, London, 1877), while he says 
that most interpreters take it to mean the ‘ Righteous Ones of Israel’ 
(Sxnw" *pyy), mentions that the Gaon (i.e. Saadia) explained it of 
Cyrus. The Gaon’s own comment is unfortunately lost. ‘My own 
opinion’, Aben Ezra adds, ‘is that the Servant is the Prophet.’ The 
Targum has Nn’wD “ay xn, ‘ Behold my servant Messiah’. 

The view that an individual is meant and not the nation, nor the 
righteous kernel of the nation, has certainly gained ground of late. In 
1gor E. Sellin maintained in his Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
jiidischen Gemeinde, first, that the Gottesknecht was ‘kein Kollectivum’, 
and, secondly, that ‘ Der Gottesknecht ist weder ein Prophet noch ein 
Thoralehrer, sondern ein zur Leitung des neuen Gottesreiches be- 
stimmter Davidide’. We may note that Sellin thought of the Servant 
as in effect a King. Sellin’s later view (Jntroduction to O.T. pp. 142 ff, 
E.T., 1923) is that the Servant is Moses. ‘As the book of Malachi 
(4. 5 f) sets its hopes on the return of Elijah, so Deutero-Isaiah hopes 
for the return of Moses, cf. Mt. 17. 1-13, and assumes that he will 
lead back to their homes the Jews liberated by the favour of Cyrus...’ 
In the third edition of his Commentary (1914) Duhm still wrote, ‘ Er 
(the Servant) ist nicht eigentlich ein Prophet, sondern ein Propheten- 
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jiinger, ein Thoralehrer’. In 1921 S. Mowinckel (Der Knecht Jahwas 
p. 9) identified the Servant with Deutero-Isaiah himself. Several critics 
followed him, and W. Rudolph in Z.4.W. (1928) writes that the rejec- 
tion of the collective meaning of the title is prevailing more and more 
among Old Testament scholars in Germany (p. 156). 

The great diversity of opinion as to the person of the Servant of 
JeHovan is the inevitable result, I believe, of treating the four passages 
as forming a kind of unity. They are in fact an unhappy group. In 
the first place (except perhaps in the case of lii 13-liii 12) they exhibit 
no marked characteristics to distinguish them from the work of Deutero- 
Isaiah, and (as some recent critics confess) they fit their traditional 
context quite well. Secondly, except possibly for the fourth ‘Song’, 
there is no obvious boundary line rounding off each ‘Song’ as a unit. 
We have to ask, Does the Song-passage at the beginning of xlii end 
with v. 4 (Duhm) or with v. 7 (Mowinckel)? Does the ‘Song’ in 
ch. xlix really stop at v. 6? And in ch. 1 must we believe that v. 10 is 
by a later hand? It looks like a vigorous continuation of the vigorous 
vv. 4-9. Above all must lii 13-lili 12 of necessity be treated as a member 
of the group? Is it not rather to be reckoned a unique passage in the 
Old Testament? It has not much in common even with the second 
and third ‘Songs’ (xlix 1-6 and 1 4-9), and with xlii 1-4 (7) it has 
simply nothing to do. Ch. xlii 1-4 (7) describes the triumphant pro- 
gress of a conqueror ; lii 13-liii 12 the patient submission of a martyr. 
There is nothing to link the two passages except the occurrence in each 
of the expression, ‘ Behold, my servant’ (“3y jm). 

The description ‘Servant of JEHOvaH’ or ‘ My Servant’ which (ex- 
pressed or understood) is taken to be characteristic in these four 
passages, is in fact applied in the Old Testament with a disconcerting 
freedom. Abraham (Gen. xxvi 24), Moses (Num. xii 7; cf. Deut. 
xxxiv 5), Caleb (Num. xiv 24), David (2 Sam. vii 5), Eliakim the steward 
of Hezekiah (Isa. xxii 20), Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. xxv 9), and Job (Job 
i 8) each in turn is called by JeHovan, ‘My Servant’. Finally, He 
gives the title ‘ My Servants’ (in the plural) to His prophets in Zech. i 6 
and to the faithful Israelites in general in Isa. Ixv 9. Any man, in 
short, Israelite or heathen, who carries out JEHOVAH’s will, whether 
tribal leader, priest, king, prime minister, foreign king, or patriarch, may 
be called ‘Servant of JEHovAH’. If this title be taken as a link to bind 
these four passages together, it is a very weak link. 

In a short commentary on Isaiah published some years ago (Methuen, 
London, 1903) I took the view that the description of the Servant of 
JEHOVAH given in xlii 1-4 points quite clearly to Cyrus the rebuilder 
of the Temple (in intention) and so the restorer of the Jewish people. 
It will be realized from what has been already said that there is nothing 
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in the O.T. which forbids us to discover Cyrus in the description of the 
Servant of JEHOVAH. 

On the contrary there is a clear precedent for the application of this 
title tohim. It may even be urged that if Nebuchadrezzar who destroyed 
the Temple be called the Servant of JeHovaH, a fortiori may the title be 
given to Cyrus who sanctioned the rebuilding (Ezrai 1-4). A fortiori 
again it may be urged that even greater titles are given to Cyrus by an 
Old Testament prophet. In Isa. xliv 28 JeHovAH speaks of Cyrus by 
name as ‘my shepherd’, and in xlv 1 Cyrus is called the Anointed of 
JEHOVAH—r6 xpwrTd pov Kipw in the Septuagint. If then Cyrus is 
JeHnovan’s Shepherd and His Anointed, it is a small thing that he 
should also be called His Servant. Even the title ‘ Mine elect’ (or ‘ My 
chosen’, "ni, xlii 1) does not mean more than ‘Mine Anointed’. 
There is therefore no a priori reason forbidding us to identify ‘My 
Servant’ or ‘My chosen’ of xlii 1 with Cyrus the victorious king of 
Anshan. 

Further, if xlii 1-4 is heterogeneous to the three Songs into whose 
company so many scholars desire to force it, it is homogeneous with 
another Song which stands in its nearer context, and undoubtedly cele- 
brates Cyrus as conqueror. Indeed it is but reasonable to look to this 
nearer context for light on these four verses. 

They are embedded in a section (xli-xlv) in which Cyrus is described 
in unmistakeable terms, though left unnamed (xli 25-29), and towards 
the end plainly announced by an emphatic repetition of his name 
(xliv 28; xlv 1). In xli 1-3 JEHovaH calls upon the nations to give 
their silent attention and to summon all their courage to witness a great 
empire’s fall. Towards the end of the chapter comes what I will call 
the first Cyrus-Song. It celebrates the fact that from the north-east 
JeHovan has raised up a Conqueror, whom no king will be able to 
withstand, for this Conqueror is one who calls on the name of JEHOVAH. 
It runs as follows :— 


*I have stirred up (*n’"yn) one from the north, and he is come ; 
From the east one that calleth upon my name, 
And he cometh upon rulers (0°34D) as upon mortar : 
And as the potter treadeth clay’ (xli 25). 


The rise of Cyrus foreshadows great changes, and the speaker in 
vv. 26-29 hastens to emphasize two facts: (r) that it is JEHovaH, and 
not some molten image, that is bringing about this doudeversement in 
Western Asia; (2) that through the triumph of Cyrus benefits will be 
done to the people of Jenovan: ‘I will give to Jerusalem one that 
bringeth good tidings’ (v. 27). 

From this first Cyrus-Song and the comments on it Deutero-Isaiah 
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passes with the smallest of breaks to the second Cyrus-Song, if my 
reading of it be correct. The division of chapters divides absurdly 
between the double ‘ Behold’ (jm) of xli 29-xlii r. Towards the end of 
xli the prophet makes a great announcement, and he desires his hearers 
to learn two lessons from it. ‘A conqueror is coming’, the prophet 
says, ‘from whom the idols of Babylon will not be able to deliver their 
city. Now, ye that hear me, give me your double attention. Behold 
first (xli 29) the futility of your idols: they foresee nothing, and they 
do nothing. Behold secondly (xlii 1) the mighty and beneficent work 
which I the true God accomplish through my Servant.’ 

The second Cyrus-Song (as I have called it) is not superfluous. It 
repeats the story of the triumphal progress of the conqueror, it empha- 
sizes it, and it adds to it some needed assurances. Eastern conquerors 
were so often destroyers, that JEHOVAH is pleased to reveal through His 
prophet the different character of this conqueror, who is His servant. 
Israel in particular must be told that JEHovaH has put His spirit upon this 
foreigner. This foreign king is conquering in Gentile lands, yes, but 
he ‘ brings forth judgement for the Gentiles’. He rights the wrongs of 
the suffering peoples of the world (z. 1). 

The Gentiles seem to know this, for they open the gates of their cities 
to him. He has no need to cry, nor lift up his voice, nor let his voice 
be heard in threatenings (like Rabshakeh) outside a city’s walls (v. 2). 
And on Israel ‘the bruised reed’ he will have compassion. For them 
as for the Gentile nations he will bring forth judgement according to 
truth (v. 3). To establish true judgement (v. 1), judgement (v. 3), judge- 
ment (v. 4) for the Gentiles, for the Bruised Reed, and for the distant 
isles is the object which the conqueror sets before him. 

This ‘ bringing forth of judgement’ may be illustrated in the case of 
Babylon itself from the language of the Cylinder of Cyrus, especially 
from line 25: ‘As for the Inhabitants of Babylon... {I freed them 
from | the yoke which was not befitting’ (H. Gressmann A/forientalische 
Texte, 1926, p. 369). 

It should be observed that the description of the Servant of JEHovaH 
as one who will not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
‘without’ (y1m3), does not suit a prophet.’ Deutero-Isaiah himself 
thinks rather of the prophet as crying in the wilderness and shouting 
his message to Jerusalem from the mount of Olives. But how suitable 
the announcement of vv. 2, 3 is, if it be intended to reassure the 
trembling spectators of the triumphant progress of a conqueror. Cyrus 
will not have to shout a threatening summons to Babylon to surrender 
from without the walls: he is coming as a friend: and the gates will be 

1 Pace S. Mowinckel, Der Knecht Jahwds, Giessen, 1921; ‘ Der K. J. in den 
genannten vier Liedern ist der redende Prophet, Deuterojesaja selber’. 
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opened to him. ‘My numerous troops’, Cyrus declares, ‘marched 
peacefully into Babylon: all Sumer and Accad I freed from fear’ 
(H. Gressmann 4.7. p. 369). 

Most critics, I believe, Cheyne in 1895, Box in r908, Duhm in 1914, 
Sellin in 1923 (Introduction, E.T.), W. Staerk in 1926 (Z.4.W. p. 243), 
hold that the first of the Servant-Songs consists only of Isa. xlii 1-4. 
But in holding this view they put aside three verses (vv. 5-7) which 
form an entirely appropriate sequel to vv. 1-4. And these verses suit 
the case of Cyrus. JEHovAH describes Himself definitely in v. 5 as the 
Creator of the Universe and all that live within it,—and so implicitly as 
the God of the nations and of Gentile kings. He does not call Himself 
here the ‘ Holy One of Israel’ (cf. xli 16 ; xliii 3, 14), for He is thinking 
greatly of the Gentiles (v. 6). In v. 6 he promises the Servant to give 
him for a covenant of the people. Just as JEHOVAH set the rainbow in 
the sky as the sign of a covenant to Noah, so in later days he sets Cyrus 
upon earth to be the sign of the new covenant of Good Will which 
He makes with Israel. Finally, in v. 7 the work of the conqueror of 
Nabonidus is stated in the clearest terms. He opens the prison doors and 
lets in light for eyes blinded by prison gloom ; then he proceeds to set 
the prisoners free. Cyrus does this, but Cyrus is the Servant of JEHovaH, 
and not the Servant of Marduk, though he may think so, It is JEHOVAH 
who calls and uses Cyrus. The work of release is JEHOVAH’s own: He 
will not give the glory of it to another god (z. 8).! Cyrus has already 
begun the work appointed him, and he will continue it. JEHOVAH’s 
‘former things’ have come to pass, but there is more to come (2. 9). 
Let Israel be ready to sing a new song for new mercies (2. 10). 

This new song begins in 2. ro, and (like Pss. xcvi and xcviii) with the 
very words, 


Sing unto JEHOVAH a new song, 
(It continues) 
And his praise from the end of the earth;... 
(It concludes) 
JeHovaH shall go forth as a mighty man; 
He shall stir up zeal like a man of war: 
He shall cry, yea, he shall shout aloud ; 
He shall do mightily against his enemies. (xlii. ro—13.) 


If it be asked why the New Song takes this warlike tone, the answer 
surely is that the writer’s mind is still dominated by the thought of the 
conquering servant of JEHovaAH—Cyrus. Isa. xlii 1-4 is firmly fixed in 


1 Though Cyrus in his relations with Babylon looks upon himself as the favourite 
of Marduk the great god of Babylon. 
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a context of which the human hero is Cyrus, and surely the reasonable 
conclusion is that Cyrus, and not Israel nor any individual Israelite, is 
intended in the description of the Servant of JeHovaH. The four Songs 
of the Servant on which Duhm and others have so strongly insisted 
must at least be reduced to ¢hree. 

It may be objected that to separate xlii 1-4 (7) from the group is to 
overlook the points of resemblance which link xlii 1-4 (7) to xlix 1-6. 
Critics may say, Surely one person, the same Servant of JEHOVAH, is 
meant in both passages. But are not the differences more significant 
than the resemblances? In xlii 1 the Servant brings forth judgement 
for others ; in xlix 4 he stands in need of judgement for himself. In 
xlii 2 he is the strong silent man, in xlix 2 he is one whose mouth is 
made as a sharp sword. In xlii r he is introduced as a new character 
on the stage of Israelite history, in xlix 1 he is like Jeremiah called of 
God from the womb. 

One word more. When the first ‘Song’ is reckoned in its larger 
extension to consist of xlii 1-7, it includes the phrase ‘for a light of 
(or to) the Gentiles ’, which also occurs in xlix 6. Yet even this phrase 
is but a weak link between the two passages, for it may be taken in two 
different senses, and (I submit) is in fact differently used in xlii 6 and 
xlix 6. In the Septuagint the original Hebrew Dya “Wd is literally and 
rightly rendered «is gas éOvav (xlix 6; cf. the textual note to xlii 6 
in Swete’s Septuagint). In Luke ii 32 appears the paraphrastic (but 
possible) rendering ¢as «is droxdAvpw éOvéev, ‘a light for revelation to 
the Gentiles’ or ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’. Thus understood 
the reference is to the work of a prophet, and the words fit in well 
with the context of xlix 1-6, where plainly a prophet is the speaker. 

But the words ‘for a light of (ov to) the Gentiles’ cannot be limited 
so as to refer only to a prophet’s work. ‘ Light’ is used metaphorically 
in Hebrew for ‘ prosperity’ or ‘joy’ or divine favour. That man may be 
described as the ‘light of the Gentiles’ who brings liberty or prosperity 
or gladness to them. The description may be applied to Cyrus as to 
one who brought to Babylon the religious liberty which Nabonidus had 
taken away. Indeed on the clay-cylinder it is said that the men of 
Babylon and all Sumer and Accad rejoiced in the coming of Cyrus 
into his kingdom : ‘their faces shone’ (07 were enlightened : ém-mi-ru 
pa-nu-us-Su-un, Eb. Schrader in Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, iii 2, 
pp. 122-123). 

Specially interesting is the result of a comparison between xlii 5, 6 
and xlix 5,6. Ina word it may be said that the language of the former 
passage suits the reference to a Gentile conqueror, while the language 
of xlix 5, 6 (taken in connexion with vz. 1, 2) is natural only in the 
mouth of a Hebrew prophet. 
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In xlii 5 JeEHovaH describes Himself with emphasis as the God of 
Nature, the Creator and Preserver :— 


‘ Thus saith the (true) God (5xn), Jenovan, 
he that created the heavens.. . 
he that spread abroad the earth ... 
he that giveth breath unto the people upon it. . .’ 


This is Natural Theology, which a Gentile like Cyrus can receive. 
There is nothing Hebraic in it but the necessary use of the name 
JEHOVAH. 


Very different is the language of xlix 5 :— 


‘And now saith JEHovAH that formed me from the womb to be his 
servant (15 12y), to bring Jacob again to him, and that Israel be 
gathered unto him...’ 

This is Hebrew Theology of the period of the Return, and the 
Servant may very well be Deutero-Isaiah himself. 

Again in xlii 6 the language suits the case of such a Gentile as Cyrus:— 

‘I JeHovan have called thee... 
And will give thee for a covenant of the people, 
For a light of the Gentiles.’ 


No explanation is given or wanted, when a Gentile monarch is 
appointed to be a benefactor to Gentiles. All that is necessary to be 
told Cyrus is that he is not to forget the cause of Israel: so the words 
‘for a covenant of the people’ (i. e. Israel) precede the words ‘ for a light 
to the Gentiles’. 

It is otherwise with xlix 6. There the Prophet-Servant reflects that 
he has been given an unexpected but honourable task in being com- 
missioned to serve the cause of the Gentiles : 


‘Yea, he saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob... 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles . . .’ 


Such language would of course be meaningless in the mouth of 
Cyrus, but the Hebrew prophet, like Saul of Tarsus (Acts xxii 17-21), 
has to be given emphatic instructions when he is commissioned to the 
Gentiles. 

The real resemblance between xlii 1-7 and xlix 1 ff, which remains 
when all has been said, is, I believe, to be explained by the fact that 
both passages come from Deutero-Isaiah himself. They represent a 
progress in his teaching. At first the prophet sees JEHovAH working in 
world-politics, and in these Cyrus the conqueror is His Servant or His 
instrument. But as the situation develops a spiritual agent must take 
up the work. The work begun by Cyrus must pass into the hands of 
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a prophet. The ‘Servant of JEHovAH’ assumes a new form. Naturally 
the terms in which his commission is described are in part changed, and 
in part remain the same. Cyrus opens the prison doors (xlii 7), but 
a prophet calls the exiles home (xlix 9-12). 
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W. EMERY BARNES. 


EADMER AND THE CANTERBURY PRIVILEGES 


In the Appendices to my biography of Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Oxford, 1926), I criticized the charge of forgery brought 
against the Archbishop by Professor Béhmer of Leipzig in his brilliant 
monograph Die Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury (Leip- 
zig, 1902). I put forward the hypothesis that the documents copied by 
Eadmer and William of Malmesbury were not the documents produced 
by Lanfranc in 1072, but a later and more extensive series, forged about 
1120, possibly by Eadmer, at a time when the question had again 
become urgent, and when more documents were needed to support the 
Canterbury case.’ 


1 Dr Paul Kirn of Leipzig (Historische Vierteljahrschnft xxiv, 15 Feb. 1928, 
p- 274f) asks why the forgery should have taken place in 1120 if the genuine 
copies, which the forger according to the hypothesis destroyed, won so brilliant 
a victory for the cause of Canterbury in 1072? The answer to this question has 
already been given (Lanfranc p. 281 f); the active conduct of the dispute by the 
Yorkist clergy after the time of Lanfranc created the necessity for more docu- 
ments, greater in number and more explicit in content—especially in view of the 
increasing volume of the York privileges—than those which had been successful in 
1072. Dr Kirn also asks why Lanfranc did not produce his documents at Easter 
1072, instead of holding them back until the Council of Windsor at Whitsuntide 
of that year? Here, again, he overlooks my argument (p. 285, n. 1) with the 
authorities quoted, that the documents were produced at Winchester, and that 
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Frau Dueball’s monograph, Der Suprematstreit zwischen den Ercdii- 
zesen Canterbury und York, 1070-1126 (Berlin Historische Studien, 
1929), is a compact account of the controversy.’ The fullness with 
which the later stages of the primacy question are treated is its chief 
contribution. But to the solution of the problem of the forged docu- 
ments nothing has been added. 


After the missionary stage of the English church had ended, the stage 
which includes the constant embassies sent from Rome to Augustine, 
Justin, and Honorius, the coming of Theodore and the appeal and 
journey of Wilfred to Rome, no cessation of relationships with Rome 
ensued. Right up to the time of the Conquest we read in the Saxon 
Chronicle of royal embassies and sometimes of royal visits to Rome 
(Cadwalla 688, Coenred and Offa 709, Ini 726-728, Siric 798, Ethelwulf 
and his son Alfred 858, Burgred 874, Cnut 1031). If the pallium was 
more frequently sent to the English archbishops, not infrequently they 
fared to Rome and received it in person (Egbert of York 734,’ and 
probably Nothelm of Canterbury 736,* Siric of Canterbury 989, Aelfric 
of Canterbury 997, Elphege of Canterbury 1007, Aelfric Puttock of 


Bohmer was not justified in concluding that they first appeared at Windsor. 
Another contention, that the privileges mentioned by Lanfranc in his letter to 
Alexander II do not agree with those copied by Malmesbury and Eadmer, will be 
considered later on in this article. 

1 It is inaccurate in some details. On p. 37 the writer states that William the 
Conqueror sent Lanfranc and William, Bishop of Durham, to Rome in 1082. (On 
Pp. 35 she gives the date 1081.) But I have already shown (Lanfranc p. 226, n. 2) 
that this embassy did not include Lanfranc. More serious are the statements on 
p. 40. We are informed that the Conqueror did not return to England from 
Normandy after his departure from the Isle of Wight, when Odo of Bayeux was 
arrested (1082). But William brought over a Norman force and wasted the 
eastern counties in 1085, against an invasion threatened from Denmark. He was 
present at the celebrated crown-wearing at Gloucester at Christmas 1085 when 
the Domesday Survey was mooted, and in the following year (August) held the 
famous meeting on Salisbury Plain. Frau Dueball says that William died in 1085, 
and that this is no mere slip of her pen is proved by the further remark that 
Lanfranc died four years later (i.e. 1089)—a statement which is correct for Lan- 
franc, although he died two years and not four years after William’s death in 
1087. The assertion that the anti-pope Clement III was recognized in England 
during the years 1086-1088 (p. 37) requires qualification, and the ascription of the 
Flores Historiarum to ‘Matthew of Westminster’ (p. 99, n. 97) requires revision. 
Mr Z. N. Brooke has shown (Eng. Hist. Rev. April 1930, p. 149) that Frau Dueball 
has followed too closely the statements of the Yorkist writer Hugh the Chanter, 
which are sometimes doubtful. His ‘quotations from papal letters do not always 
seem to be above suspicion’. 

2 Bohmer, p. 95, n. 2, wrongly says that the pallium was sent to Egbert. 

8 This case is doubtful, but the Chronicler says that he received the pallium 
* from the Roman bishop’, language which is in contrast with that used when the 
pallium was definitely sent. 
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York 1026, Robert of Canterbury ros51, Ealdred of York 1061). In 
view of this evidence Béhmer’s statement (p. 95, n. 2) that the visit of 
the archbishops for the pallium did not become customary until the 
time of Hildebrand’s see is too strong. In the early period their 
presence appears to have been expected, although it was more fre- 
quently waived, probably on account of special difficulties, either at 
Rome or in England. Bishops and noble personages visited Rome, 
sometimes on civil, sometimes on ecclesiastical business ; we read of 
the visits of Daniel, Bishop of Winchester (721), Bishop Forthere of 
Sherborne and Queen Frithogith in 737, of Queen Ethelwith, the sister 
of Alfred and widow of King Burgred, who died on the way to Rome 
in 888. Bishop Herman of Sherborne and Ealdred of Worcester (later 
of York) attended the Synod of Rome in 1050, and Ulf of Dorchester 
was at Vercelli in the same year. In 1049 Dudoc, Bishop of Wells, 
and the Abbots of St Augustine’s and Ramsey were present at the 
Synod of Reims. The foundation charter of Peterborough was con- 
firmed by Pope Agatho in 675, when its Abbot was made legate. There 
was the great legantine commission sent by Hadrian I 785-786. The 
references to relations with the Papacy cease during times of internal 
stress, like the Danish invasions, but one entry suggests that at other 
times communication was maintained each year. We are told that in 
889 there was ‘no journey to Rome’, save that King Alfred sent two 
runners with letters. These details are drawn from one authority only, 
and no reference has been made to the payment of Rome Scot and 
Peter’s Pence, or to the Saxon School at Rome. But independently of 
these well-known matters, the Chronicle contains ample evidence of the 
constant influence exerted by the Papacy upon ecclesiastical affairs in 
England in the Saxon and Danish eras, with the full consent of kings 
and bishops, nobles and lesser men.’ 

At the beginning of the controversy (1070) Lanfranc confined his 
appeal to the History of Bede, the canons of Church Councils, and an 
abstract from Northumbrian history,? but even though the record of 
Bede is incomplete, as BGhmer admits (p. 49), sufficient evidence lay 
to hand in Bede’s History to supply a satisfactory foundation for 
Lanfranc’s claim to the historical precedence of Canterbury. If Bede 
is silent on some matters which Béhmer regards as important, that is 


1 The suggestion (Dueball, p. 15) that while the ideas of the Cluniac reform 
movement did not remain unknown in England, yet they exerted no deeply marked 
effect, surely under-estimates the work of Oda and Ethelwold and Dunstan. 

2 Dueball (p. 26) overlooks the Saxon Chronicle, and Eddi’s Vita Wilfridi, both 
of which contain full reference to Theodore’s attitude to Wilfrid, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury clearly regarded the Bishop of York as being in a large 
measure dependent upon the decisions of the southern primate. 
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not an unusual feature in his work. For example he gives no account 
of St Patrick, nor of the deposition of Wilfrid by Theodore (although 
he describes the pontificate of Theodore, Bk. IV cap. i, Bk. V cap. viii), 
nor of the journey of Bertwald to Rome. Again, he does not give 
verbatim reports of papal documents after the year 672.' Some of these 
omissions can be supplied from the Saxon Chronicle, the Vita Wilfridi, 
and the Liber Pontificalis. 

Lanfranc’s appeal to the testimony of Church Councils is borne out 
by the record of Theodore’s proceedings at the Synods of Hertford and 
Hatfield, and by the acts of one of the Councils of Cloveshoo, in which 
the primacy of Canterbury was described in the following terms: ‘ prima- 
tum sanctae sedis firmantes . . . primatum monarchiae archiprincipatus 
permanere .. . statuimus’ (Haddan and Stubbs, iii 543). Béhmer inter- 
prets this statement, together with another couched in even more striking 
terms in the letter of Leo III to Kenwulf,’ as a reference to the archi- 
episcopal dignity of Canterbury and not to the primacy (p. 93). 

Great emphasis is laid upon the absence in English records of any 
reference to the Northumbrian king who was excommunicated by an 
archbishop of Canterbury for simony, and it is suggested that the story 
was a fabrication dating from 1072.5 But the gaps in the History of 
Bede necessitate caution in appealing to the argument from silence. 
Bede’s History shews signs of Northumbrian bias (cf. Lanfranc p. 278), 
and a record so discreditable to Northumbrian interests may well have 
been omitted by him. In any case the importance of this /acwna in 
Bede has been over-emphasized. 

Attention has been drawn to forged documents in favour of the 
primacy of Hincmar of Reims, Adaldag of Hamburg-Bremen, Frederick 
of Salzburg, Pilgrim of Passau, Thietman of Merseburg, etc.* On the 
other hand no reference is made to the genuine papal privileges con- 
ferring the primacy on other metropolitans, which have also been pre- 
served. Hinschius (Das Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestanten 
in Deutschland i, 1869) traced the developement of the primacy in 
Europe from the time of the Council of Nicaea onwards. Although it 
never became recognized as part of the definitive organization of the 
Church (p. 625), yet primatial claims were set up by the leading metro- 

1 I have to confess to a misreading of Bohmer’s statement (p. 49) on this point 
in my Lanfranc p. 278, where I wrongly say, ‘ Between 590 and 672 Bede quotes 
no papal letters or privileges’. Prof. Bohmer clearly states that only between 
590 and 672 are the privileges quoted. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, iii 524 ‘sed primatum illum sicuti Doroverni constitutus 
est, primam sedem et concedimus et censentes promulgamus. . . ideo canonice 
oportet illum primatum existere et vocari’. 

8 Bohmer, p. 31. 
* Bohmer, p. 126. 
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politans in the five centuries before the Conquest, and if an attempt 
was made in several instances to substantiate the claim by forged 
documents, a sufficient number of genuine documents exists to prove 
that the Curia was not unwilling to consider and to grant, in certain 
cases, applications for the exercise of primatial functions." While the 
hegemony of the Papacy was being established, it was to the interest 
of the Curia to encourage applications of this kind to Rome, and the 
exercise of the right to grant the primacy enhanced the dignity of the 
apostolic see. Hinschius suggests (p. 597) that the appearance of 
the Isidorean decretals caused a change in papal policy. Having 
secured the recognition of its own claim to universal rule, the Curia 
began to reduce the power of the metropolitans (cf. p. 615 n. 2), though 
elsewhere (p. 603) he contends that the decretals encouraged the 
primatial idea. Hinschius seems to have become confused by the con- 
flicting nature of the evidence in the eighth and ninth centuries, unless 
we are to interpret his qualification with reference only to the French 
metropolitans in the earlier period. He clearly shews that during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries all the leading metropolitans of Germany 
were recognized as primates by the Papacy. We have the privileges 
of Benedict VII for Mainz, and for Trier (¢. 975), of John XIII for 
Magdeburg (968), and for Trier (969) (Hinschius, pp. 613 ff). Adalbert 
of Hamberg-Bremen exercised the primacy over part of Germany and 
also over Denmark and Scandinavia in the middle of the eleventh 
century (#id. 615 n. 1, quoting Griinhagen). The Hamburg documents 
date from the time of Gregory IV (827-844), although some of them 
are forged. Primatial rule was also enjoyed by the Archbishop of Kéln 
(Hinschius, 611 f). 

In Gaul early in the ninth century the Archbishop of Bourges claimed 
primatial rank over Narbonne, and Nicholas I indirectly recognized it 
in a decretal of 864 (Hinschius, 597). The synod of Lacon recognized 
the primatial claim of the metropolitan of Lyons so early as 588, 
although no recognition by the Papacy appears to have been secured 
until the time of Gregory VII (cid. 599). At Reims the claim was 
being set up so early as 591, when forged documents were in use which 
purported to come from Pope Hormisdas (514-523). Another docu- 
ment of doubtful character was attributed to Hadrian I in favour of 
Tilpin of Reims (775). Several authorities regard this privilege as a 
forgery, but it was accepted as genuine by Abel, Noorden, Le Cointe, 
and the editors of the Regesta Archiepiscop. Magunt., 1877 (Hinschius, 
602 f). We have undoubted privileges of Benedict III (855) and 
Nicholas I (863) on behalf of Mainz (idid. 604 n. 7). Thus, if the 


1 These are summarized by Hinschius, p. 625 f. 
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metropolitans of Gaul were not so consistently successful as those of 
Germany in securing recognition of their claims at Rome, sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming for the constant demand in Gaul for primatial 
rank in early centuries, and for its recognition in certain cases by the 
Curia. The claim was also being agitated in Spain and Italy (cf. 
Hinschius, passim). What reason is there to suppose that no such 
claims were ever made in England, or that no recognition of the pri- 
matial dignity of Canterbury was ever made by the Papacy? The con- 
tinental evidence suggests the probability that the claim was made, and 
that privileges were from time to time awarded ; that these privileges 
were available for Lanfranc’s use in 1072, and lie behind the forgeries 
of the Eadmer-Malmesbury series. Even if the documents at Lanfranc’s 
disposal were forged, he need not have been aware of the fact, and if 
he suspected their authenticity he was not under any compulsion to 
refuse to make use of them in a contest in which the de facto primacy 
of Canterbury, proved by the previous history of the relations with 
York, was at stake. If the Eadmer-Malmesbury series did not originate 
early in the twelfth century, then a more likely period for their forgery 
was the epoch before the Conquest, when forged documents were being 
set up in Gaul. 

The discrepancy between the list of privileges reported by Lanfranc 
to Alexander II and those which were preserved by Eadmer and 
Malmesbury has not received sufficient attention. Lanfranc mentions 
only eight privileges, while the Eadmer-Malmesbury series includes ten. 
Lanfranc’s list does not include the letter of Boniface to Ethelbert, one 
letter of Sergius I, the letter of Formosus, and that of John XII. On 
the other hand he mentions the original constitution of Gregory sent to 
Augustine, and a letter of Leo IX (cf. Lanfranc p. 271). Thus, while 
the total number of documents included in the two lists is twelve, the 
discrepancy extends to no less than six of them. Yet Béhmer’s argu- 
ment ends with the conclusion that the two lists refer to the same 
documents. Béhmer was aware of the difficulty created by this funda- 
mental discrepancy, and sought to overcome it by suggesting four 
possible solutions: (1) Lanfranc was not aware of the letters of For- 
mosus and John XII, or he was not aware of them in their present form 
when he wrote to Alexander II. (2) He did not think it necessary to 
mention them, as he did not intend to give a- complete list. (3) He 
simply forgot them, among the large number of documents, at the time 
when he put his letter to Alexander II together. (4) Possibly there is 
a Jacuna in the text of Lanfranc’s letter. Béhmer dismisses the first, 
but cannot decide between the remaining contingencies (p. 25). He 
passes over at this point the letter of Boniface to Ethelbert on the 
ground that it is not concerned with the primacy question (p. 24). But 
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there is another contingency which he has omitted to notice: the list 
quoted by Lanfranc referred to the documents used by him at Win- 
chester in 1072 and not to the list mentioned by Eadmer and Malmes- 
bury. It was a list which included only six of the letters covered by 
the Eadmer-Malmesbury series—a list which closely resembles that 
quoted by Archbishop Ralph in 1120 (Lanfranc p. 282). Of this 
smaller list I have shown that we possess evidence that no less than 
four were available for Lanfranc in 1072 (Zanfranc pp. 272 ff). 

Lanfranc’s original claim against Thomas of York was for a written 
oath of obedience to Canterbury. No precedents for this claim were in 
existence in 1072, and if Lanfranc felt the need of forgery, with less 
risk of exposure he could easily have forged copies of these oaths, 
because such forgery could not have been checked by papal archives, 
and many examples of early professions made by suffragans of Canter- 
bury were in existence, and formed easy models for the work of a forger 
(cf. Lanfranc p. 286; Bohmer, p. 21 n. 1). Bodhmer indeed suggests 
that a forged profession of obedience attributed to Eadulf of York, who 
was in reality Bishop of Lindsey, was in existence in 1072 (idid., cf. 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra E. 1, fol. 44 verso). But in so far as Cleopatra 
£.1 contains complete copies of several genuine professions of obe- 
dience made by early suffragans of Canterbury, it is conclusively proved 
that many documents were rescued from the fire at Canterbury in 1067, 
and sufficiently meets Béhmer’s suggestion (p. 30) that it is suspicious 
that papal privileges so useful to Lanfranc were saved on that occasion. 
If documents of less importance were rescued, it is probable that those 
of greater importance were also saved. If documents of local character 
were delivered, it is unlikely that an attempt would not be made to 
secure some of the papal privileges, and this conclusion is not weakened 
by the fact that Lanfranc admits that some of the papal privileges were 
lost in the fire, 

Another document which escaped the fire was a letter of Formosus 
addressed to Archbishop Plegmund and King Edward the Elder, dated 
905 (cf. Béhmer, p. 156 f). This document was incorporated by 
Eadmer (p. 271 f) among the forged letters and is headed by him 
Memorabile Factum. Its early existence is proved by the fact that 
Dunstan quoted it in a passage written between 980 and 988. Béhmer 
rightly says that its existence before 980 is no proof of its historical 
value, and he rightly doubts its authenticity on the ground that Formosus 
died in 896, while Edward did not become king till 900 (pp. 51 and 
99 f). But the letter is important, like some letters of Sergius to Arch- 
bishop Ceolnoth (Béhmer, p. 91) and other documents included in the 
collection of Haddan and Stubbs, as evidence that the fire at Canterbury 
in 1067 did not cause the destruction of all the Canterbury documents, 
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and that a large number were preserved—a fact which Béhmer elsewhere 
(p. 112) is compelled to admit. 

In my examination of Béhmer’s evidence (Zanfranc pp. 271-276) 
I suggested that the originals of four of the nine letters of the Eadmer 
series were available for Lanfranc’s use in 1072. While admitting that 
the letter of Leo III to Ethelhard (No. VIII in the Eadmer series) is 
doubtful, I contended (Lanfranc p. 272f) that we have sufficient evi- 
dence for the recognition of the primacy of Canterbury, during that 
period, in the genuine letter of the same Pope to Kenwulf, and in the 
correspondence of Alcuin (iid. p. 74 f). So, also, the letter of Sergius 
to the English bishops (No. VI in the Eadmer series) is to be read 
together with the letter of the same Pope to the three English kings 
(No. V in the Eadmer series). The letter to the three kings contained 
the important phrase ‘totiusque Britanniae regionis pontifex’,’ and in 
this case, as in the letter of Leo III to Kenwulf, if the Papacy was 
willing to admit the fact of the primacy of Canterbury to a royal corre- 
spondent, why not to the bishops? Béhmer’s criticism of the letters of 
Leo III and Sergius is not so convincing as in the case of Nos. II, III, 
IV, VII, and IX. I admit the force of Frau Dueball’s remark con- 
cerning the letter of John XII. As this document was not mentioned 
by Lanfranc in his report to Alexander II, it can hardly be maintained 
that Lanfranc used it in 1072, unless we concede Béhmer’s suggestion 
that Lanfranc did not mention all his privileges to the Pope. But even 
if it be allowed that the documents at Lanfranc’s disposal were reduced 
from four to three, or from five to four if we may include the original 
letter of Vitalian to Theodore, he still had available at least half of the 
six letters common to the list reported by him to Alexander and the 
EaCmer series, and this smaller number confirms the theory that 
the longer Eadmer series was, forged at a later date, when the Canter- 
bury documents were shewn to be inadequate in view of the] growing 
number of the York privileges (Lanfranc p. 281). Even Béhmer is 
compelled to admit that four genuine documents were in existence at 
Canterbury in 1072 (p. 109),? and although he goes on to contend that 
Nos. V, VI, VIII, and X of the Eadmer series are copies of these, his 
previous admission affords support for my argument. Moreover, it is 
difficult to perceive why Béhmer so persistently attributes four other 
letters to Lanfranc, save on the assumption that Boéhmer was obsessed 


1 Dueball, p. 32, allows that this clause is genuine, but does not admit its 
relevance for Lanfranc’s claim, on the ground that Bertwald was the only arch- 
bishop in England at the time. But this objection would scarcely be raised at 
Winchester in 1072, and Lanfranc could pin his critics down to the phrase quoted. 


* «Sind im Archive des Erzbischofs von Canterbury 4 echte Urkunden unter- 
schlagen’, etc. 
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by an original hypothesis that Lanfranc was the forger of the Eadmer 
series, an hypothesis which he was prepared to substantiate even in the 
absence of any mention of these four letters in Lanfranc’s list. 

The absence of two of Lanfranc’s privileges from the Eadmer series 
is significant. Lanfranc included the privilege of Gregory I sent to 
Augustine and a privilege of Leo IX, neither of which appears in the 
Eadmer collection. Now the first of these documents was more germane 
to the Yorkist side of the dispute, and was quoted by Thomas in 1072 
and repeatedly by the York party in later years. Lanfranc could not 
have been unaware of its importance for his adversary, and its inclusion 
by him is a sign of integrity. Its inclusion by Eadmer indicates that 
the latter fully realized its greater value for the York case, and is a sign 
of the manipulation of documents in Eadmer’s era. ‘Again, it is 
improbable that Lanfranc would have attempted to forge a letter of so 
recent date as the time of Leo IX, his own former contemporary. The 
risk of detection by the Papacy was obviously too great. Thus the 
privilege referred to as ‘item ultimi Leonis’ was probably genuine. Its 
disappearance from the Eadmer series is indeed a difficulty, which can 
only be explained on the supposition that amid the intense activity in 
the manufacture of documents which went on in the later period, this 
one was destroyed together with the originals of Lanfranc’s other docu- 
ments, in order to cover up the movements of the forger. 

When we turn to the palaeographical evidence there seems little 
ground for surrendering the hypothesis which I have already suggested, 
that the Eadmer-Malmesbury series of letters, in their present form, 
issued from the first quarter of the twelfth century. I have made a 
thorough examination of the documents in the British Museum, and in 
the Corpus and Trinity libraries at Cambridge. -I was accompanied by 
Mr V. J. Torr, and he concurs in assigning privileges II-IX in the 
collections Cotton Claudius A. III, Faustina B, VI, to the early part 
of the twelfth century, and II-X in Céopatra E. 1‘ to a later time in 
the same century. A comparison with the signature of Lanfranc at 
Canterbury,’ and in the crypt of Worcester Cathedral, proves that our 
documents are not in his handwriting, but in that of a twelfth-century 
writer. It may be mentioned in passing that Béhmer’s suggestion 
(p. 62, n. 2) that in the Trinity 17S Wo. gos we have another autograph 
of Lanfranc is not borne out by the Canterbury and Worcester signa- 
tures. This autograph is, I think, in a twelfth-century hand. On the 
other hand it has to be admitted that if the Corpus JZS Wo. 332 is 
Eadmer’s autograph, as Rule suggested (Zadmer’s Hist. Nov., Rolls 


1 On this point Bohmer agrees. 


2 A facsimile appears in Woodruff’s Memorials of the Cathedral and Priory of 
Christ in Canterbury (1912), facing p. 33. 
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series, Jntrod. p. xviii), we cannot pin the forgery down to Eadmer on 
the ground of similarity of penmanship between some of: the British 
Museum and the Corpus documents. Yet as the privilege contained 
in Claudius A. III and Faustina B. VI contain documents written by 
different scribes, which have been corrected for minor copyist’s errors, 


the possibility lies open that if Eadmer forged them his originals have! 


been destroyed, and this is what we should expect in order that the 
forgery might be concealed. At the same time Rule only conjecturally 
assigned the Corpus A/S 332 to Eadmer, and there can be no certainty 
on the point. The possibility still lies open that Claudius A. JI and 
Faustina B. VI, which contain the work of different scribes, comprise 
some of the originals in Eadmer’s hand. When read in the light of the 
discrepancy between the list of documents mentioned by Lanfranc, and 
the Eadmer series, a discrepancy which extends to half the documents 
concerned, the palaeographical evidence, which does not supply copies 
earlier than a generation after Lanfranc’s time, surely confirms the con- 
clusion that the Eadmer series was not his work. 

I have already answered Béhmer’s suggestion concerning the origin 
of Priv. I (Zanfrane pp. 287 ff). Further reflexion only confirms my 
conclusion that a genuine letter of Boniface lies behind our document. 
Alexander II’s letter to Lanfranc definitively states that a search of the 
papal chancellary had been made, and that the epistle of Boniface to 
Ethelbert had been found. If Privilege I of the Eadmer series obviously 
represents a conflation of the original letter of Boniface with another 
privilege of Honorius I sent to Edwin, it reflects no more than the 
eagerness of a Canterbury monk who wished to set forth the monastic 
status of Canterbury, during some crisis, in stronger terms than the 
original contained, or possibly the attempt to rehabilitate the privilege 
of Boniface after the original had been destroyed together with the other 
original documents possessed by Lanfranc, but which the forger of our 
documents destroyed after his work was done. 

Privilege I in the Eadmer series was not mentioned by Lanfranc in 
his letter to Alexander II (cf. Lanfranc p. 288). It is concerned not 
with the primacy question, but with the independent appeal made by 
Lanfranc to secure confirmation of the monastic status of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. 

There appears to be little reason for modifying my conclusion 
(Zanfran¢ p. 291) concerning the early date of monastic life at Canter- 
bury. In his criticism of Miss Deanesly’s valuable contribution to this 
problem,’ Dean Armitage-Robinson in the JournaL (April 1926) 

1 ¢The Foundation of Christ Church’ (Essays in Med, Hist. presented to Thos. 


Fred. Tout, ed, by Little and Powicke, 1925). But Miss Deanesly does not make 
out a convincing case one way or the other, 
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admits that ‘We can hardly be wrong in accepting Bede’s interpreta- 
tion of St Gregory’s counsel to Augustine. At the outset, at any rate, 
all, whether under the monastic vow or not, were to live the life of 
monk, as far as was practicable together with the bishop himself’ 
(p. 231).1. May we not go further and say that it was probable, from 
he time, af Gregory the Great onwards, that any cathedral foundation 
which sought the confirmation of its privileges from the Papacy would 
be organjzed not merely on monastic lines, but with the express object, 
so far as the Curia was concerned, of its becoming a regular foundation ? 
The tendency in western Europe from Gregory’s time onwards was not 
to transform secular foundations into regular, but to secularize monastic 
foundations at the cathedral centres. There is the remarkable case of 
St Martin of Tours, where in the ninth century three hundred monks 
were reduced to two hundred canons. The widespread influence of 
Benedict of Nursia and of Benedict of Aniane has been overlooked. 
If at the time of the Cluniac movement the tendency was reversed, that 
was merely a reforming policy in order to call back to the regular life 
cathedral and monastic centres which had lapsed into the secular life. 

On subsequent pages the Dean of Wells traces the decline of Christ 
Church from a ‘quasi-monastic life’ which ‘had been natural and 
necessary in the earlier days of the mission’ into secular conditions, 
though he admits that ‘at the end of the eighth century’ its members 
still had a ‘common table’ (p. 233). At the beginning of the ninth 
century the restoration of monastic conditions began when a charter of 
Wulfred, issued in 813, created a ‘communis congregatio’ ‘ with the use 
of refectory and dormitory after the monastic manner’. Dean Robinson 
regards the account of the introduction of clerks by Archbishop Ceolnoth 
in 870 (Sax. Chron. F.) as fabulous. But this was the century in which 
we read of the displacement of monks by canons at St Martin at Tours. 
Is it quite justifiable to describe the statement in the Chronicle as 
fabulous? Certainly in the time of Archbishop Aelfric at the end of 
the tenth century ‘some kind of change’ was made in favour of monks 
(Armitage-Robinson, p. 240), and there is ‘respectable evidence in 
charters of Knut, Harold Harefoot, and the Confessor for the existence 
of monastic life at Christ Church at the beginning of the eleventh 
century’ (zid.). 

When I first examined the problem of Privilege I some years ago 
I accepted two of Béhmer’s conclusions: (1) that the document is a 


1 I cannot follow Miss Deanesly’s interpretation (p. 7) of Gregory’s constitution. 
Gregory does not sanction a secular foundation at Christ Church, but one in which 
the clergy live a form of monastic life. 

2 Cf. my Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine (Longmans, 1930), 
p. 23. 
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forgery, (2) that it belongs to the eleventh century. I was not able to 
accept Béhmer’s final conclusion that it was forged by Lanfranc together 
with the rest of the Eadmer series, and I put forward the hypothesis 
that Lanfranc possessed a genuine privilege which lies behind the 
existing forged document (cf. Lanfranc pp. 287 ff). 

Further consideration of the question does not suggest any modifica- 
tion of this general conclusion ; the privilege begins on the recto of fol. 7 
(fol. 6 of the old foliation) and concludes on the verso." In penmanship 
it differs from that of Privilege VI (Sergius to the bishops of England), 
which begins on the verso of fol. 7' and ends on fol. 7* (96 recto of 
Faustina B. VI, here rightly bound up in Claudius A. III). The 
penmanship of the latter document is more regular and there are more 
words to the line. Still more does Privilege I differ from the penman- 
ship of those other scribes who were employed on our copies of the 
Eadmer series (cf. infra, p.52). The irregular formation and size of the 
letters (again in contrast with the regular penmanship of the following 
documents) suggests the work of a young scribe, who required much 
practice before he could acquire the regularity of older contributors to 
these collections. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the erasures. The significance of the 
erasures seems to have been misinterpreted by Béhmer (pp. 7, 113). 
He suggests that they indicate signs of polishing in the work of the 
original forger, who in his haste had no time to improve the style of 
the other documents. But the erasures on Privilege I are not concerned 
with style, but with orthography. In the following abstract the letters 
which have been erased are printed in italics :— 


Claudius A. III. Fol. 7, recto. Line 2. doni (‘i’ is written over ‘e’). 


» 3- Dum. 
» 5. annuntiata. 
» 8 gui. 


» 10. mellitum. 

9 It. tdest, uFa. 

» 15.” dilectissémus. 

» 16.? monachord, regulari. 
verso. Line 1. aplica. 

» 2. . decernenter. 

» 4 & eorum. 

» 5+ siquis. 

» 9. guoadusque. 


1 Cf. accompanying photograph. 
2 It is doubtful whether these are erasures. They may be the result of the 
friction of wear and tear on the parchment. 
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verso. Line 11. faci—at. 
13. Sescentesima (round ‘s’), ém- 
pante. 
» 14.) Anno. 
» 15. dertia. 
», 16. martiarum (interlined). 


The erasures in Privilege I represent corrections made in the work of 
a hasty or inexperienced young scribe, not the attempts of an experienced 
forger to correct the style of work which embodies earlier matter. 
Traces of the latter are to be found in Privileges VI and V. The 
erasures on these two documents entirely escaped the notice of Bohmer, 
who says (p. 113) that erasures only appear in Privilege I. 


Privilege VI. 
Claudius A. III. Fol. 7, verso. Line 2. A gap appears after Gb®, and 
a word has been erased at the end of the line after pastoralis. 


Line 3. First word erased before beata. 
» 6. Nd omnm. 
» 8. Erasure after éstantia. 

fervore, Csortio. 
Faustina B. VI, Fol. 7*, recto (old fol. 96). ° 

Line 2. insinuare.—vodis followed by erasure. 
» 3- Erasure before qd. 
»» It. Erasure after dign?. 
» 16. Erasure after rursi. 

Privilege V. did. 7*, recto. 

Line 3. veficit—robora_i. 
» 5» peavere. 
» 7- Erasure in gap after gtosi. 

7* verso. ,, 14. invenia_t (in vobis interlined above). 


The other Privileges are free from erasures. If we are to interpret 
the erasures as signs of the forger’s hand, Privileges VI and V supply 
better traces of his work than Privilege I, and Privileges VI and V, 
according to Béhmer, date from the twelfth century. Moreover, there 
is some confusion in the Leipzig Professor’s conclusions. If Privilege I 
is the only document we possess in an eleventh-century hand, the argu- 
ment that the forger only had time to improve the style of that document 
and that he left the rest as they were originally drafted, falls to the 
ground. With great effect Prof. Béhmer would have embodied the 
erasures in Privileges VI and V in his argument if he had noticed them, 
but even so he could not have overcome the contradiction set up by his 

1 There may be an erasure in augusto. 
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own contention that Privilege I dates from the eleventh century and the 
rest from century twelve. 

Another interesting detail emerges from a careful scrutiny of these 
early versions of the ten Privileges. They appear to have been written 
not by one scribe or two, but by four. We have already noticed the 
different penmanship of Privileges I, and V-VI. The scribe who wrote 
Privileges V and VI also appears to have written Privileges II and III 
(Faustina B. VI, fol. 94). Privileges IV, VII, VIII, Memorabile Factum, 
and IX (Faustina B. VI, fols. 97-99) are written in a third hand, and 
Privilege X appears for the first time in the later collection C/eopatra 
E. 1, fol. 44. 

The palaeographical evidence, then, proves no more than the existence 
of ten of the documents in the twelfth century. The origin of nine of 
them cannot on palaeographical grounds be placed farther back than the 
twelfth century. Moreover, whether any of these documents contain 
the original autograph of the forger is very uncertain. Certainly three at 
least of the writers were copyists. The palaeographical evidence does 
not connect the documents with Lanfranc’s age, with the possible excep- 
tion of Privilege I. But it does connect them with the age of Eadmer, 
and grounds on which I suggest that he may have been the author of the 
documents of which all our versions were originally copies have already 
been given in my Lanfranc. 

Professor B6hmer made a close examination of Lanfranc’s style and 
use of words in his authentic writings and compared them with the 
phraseology of the Eadmer series of documents (p. 115 f) He arrived 
at the conclusion that the comparison suggests that there is nothing in 
the style of the forgeries to forbid Lanfranc’s authorship, and much 
which suggests and confirms the idea. But a comparison with only two 
of Eadmer’s writings, the Historia Novorum and Vita Anselmi (Rolls 
series), produces a striking result. The following words and phrases, 
taken from the forged documents, which Béhmer also finds in Lanfranc’s 
writings, are in most cases far more frequently used by Eadmer. I give 
the results of a rapid survey only of Eadmer’s works :— 

Moliri (9 times), concedere (39), postulare (13), annuere (16), desi- 
derare (24), permittere (5), valere (39), existere (16), perquirere (1), 
intimare (2), committere (8), contendere (1), commendare (6), queo (11), 
incurrere (2), laetificare (4), niti (25), violator (1), pietas in the sense of 
‘compassion’ (14 with two additional usages by Anselm and one by 
Alexander of Scotland), beatitudo (2), benignitas vestra (1) (and in 
letters of Alexander of Scotland, Pascal II and Thomas II of York), 
mandamus . . . praecipimus (1 and again in a letter of Pascal II), ulte- 
rius (6), itaque as the second word in the sentence (45 and in letters of 
Anselm and Pascal), protinus (1), siquidem (23), the use of several 
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consecutive predicates at the end of a sentence (cf. Hist. Nov. pp. 3, 17, 
96, 102, 106, 173, 219, 367, etc.), deliberare = constituere (2).' 

The words forro, ineffabilis, and speculator, and the phrase il/ibata 
servart occur in letters of Pascal II quoted by Eadmer, the latter twice 
(pp. 216, 244). Of the long list of words and phrases mentioned by 
Boéhmer I failed to find in a rapid survey of the Historia Novorum, etc., 
only two: guoadusgue and prisca consuetudo. The latter appears in 
Osbern’s Vita S. Dunstani p. 145, and many of the other words and 
phrases are used by Osbern, Gervase of Canterbury, William of Malmes- 
bury (in Gesta Pont. and Gesta Reg.), and Florence of Worcester. The 
prevalence of all the rest in the only works of Eadmer which have been 
consulted entirely negatives B6hmer’s suggestion that on the ground of 
style Lanfranc appears to have been the forger. My enquiry shews that 
almost as good a case can be made out for Eadmer. But I do not urge 
this kind of evidence. When the medium of composition is the Latin 
language it provides a very insecure test. The formal character of 
Latin phraseology and syntax necessitates the usage of similar phrases 


* by different writers. The test can only be allowed when long periods 


of time are compared. For example, the Carolingians might be com- 
pared with the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but the test is unsafe 
when one writer is compared with another, unless they belong to widely 
separated epochs. 

It is difficult to overcome the impression created by Béhmer’s 
elaborate investigation that the writer soon fell under the influence of 
the notion that Lanfranc was the forger of the Eadmer series of privi- 
leges, and that this notion colours most of his investigations and con- 
clusions. On no other grounds does it seem possible to associate the 
three Canons included in the Trinity 47S Vo. gos with Lanfranc. It 
is only necessary to stress what I have already indicated (Lanfranc 
pp. 294 ff), namely, that the earliest copies of the three Canons are 
written in a twelfth-century hand even if the preceding entries may 
be earlier. It is no doubt a copy of a collection of decretals which 
Lanfranc purchased from Bec, and contains a note to this effect 
(fol. 405). But the three Canons are inserted after the copy of Lan- 
franc’s note. There is thus no reason for assuming that they were part 
of the earlier Bec codex. As this is the earliest 47S which contains all 
the Canons there is no reason to suppose that they appeared at Canter- 
bury before the twelfth century, when they were added to a copy of the 
codex containing the Bec decretals. Moreover, their earlier history is 
closely connected with the churches of France. We may add that 
Boéhmer slurs over (p. 80) the difference of style in the Canons. It is 
probable that they were compiled by different writers. He admits 

1 Several of these words are also used in Eadmer’s Vita Sancti Dunstani. 
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(p. 78) that one important sentence in Canon I comes from a Cluniac 
source. 

In the closing pages of his treatise (pp. 127 ff) Professor Béhmer 
drags in certain incidents from the earlier life of Lanfranc in order to 
complete the mantle of opprobrium which has been thrown over the 
Archbishop. It is alleged that Lanfranc acted unjustly towards Berengar 
and deliberately misrepresented him. It may be admitted that Lanfranc 
misjudged Berengar, and there is no doubt that in a controversy which 
concerned a point of doctrine his own utterances were dogmatic, and 
perhaps his conduct was high-handed. But that does not indicate that 
Lanfranc was a forger. So, also, the suggestion that Lanfranc once 
tried to leave Bec by the aid of a stratagem when the conduct of the 
monks outraged his sense of decency, therefore his behaviour was 
lacking in integrity, is a mom sequitur. 

The suggestion that Lanfranc lied to Gregory VII when he wrote 
saying that he had failed to bring the King’s mind round to the view of 
the Pope is grounded on no evidence whatever. The same is true 
of the statement that Lanfranc was responsible for William’s well-known 
letter to Gregory concerning homage (p. 128). On the contrary, the 
incident accurately records what we know of the strong-minded Norman, 
and of Lanfranc’s diplomatic efforts to secure what was due to Gregory 
without being disloyal to the King. Equally unnecessary is the con- 
tention (p. 128f) that Lanfranc lied when he claimed that his early 
regard for Gregory had not weakened, and that the Archbishop deserted 
the Pope in 1084 in favour of the Anti-pope Clement III. The letter 
of Lanfranc to Clement’s legate Hugo (Ep. 65 Giles) conclusively 
proves that the claim of the anti-pope was not admitted in England, 
although a correct diplomacy demanded that the protégé of the Emperor 
Henry IV should not be treated peremptorily. ‘I do not approve of 
your disparagement of Pope Gregory’, says Lanfranc, ‘and of your 
designation of him as Hildebrand, and of his legates as quibblers, and 
of your constant and extravagant advocacy of Clement. ...I do not 
recommend your coming to England unless you first obtain the per- 
mission of the King of the English.’ Yet this letter is referred to by 
Béhmer as a proof of Lanfranc’s desertion of Gregory! Liebermann 
refers (Z.47.R. April 1901, p. 329) to the case of the Abbess of Wilton. 
But this suggests no more than an appeal by the Abbess to Clement as 
a last resort. It is alleged (p. 131 f) that Lanfranc’s interest in the 
York dispute was influenced by fear that Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, might 
oust him from William’s confidence. But Odo’s character was well 
known and was distrusted by the King. Lanfranc, on the other hand, 
had been his tried counsellor from early days in Normandy. Béhmer’s 
suggestion is without any kind of historical foundation. 


—esg 
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In his last charge the Leipzig Professor makes a slip. He states that 
the passage in the Monumenta Germaniae Leges, iv p. 566 f, is the only 
place in that work where we hear the voice of Lanfranc. He has over- 
looked two other passages on pp. 402 and 404 (cf. Lanfranc p. 5 f, 
and Vinogradoff Roman Law in Med. Europe p. 41f). The con- 
clusion that Lanfranc stands self-condemned by the opinion given to 
Bonfilius on the question of forgery, even on Béhmer’s assumption that 
he was a forger, is not quite relevant. In this case the question turned 
on the procedure to be adopted in order to establish the contents of 
a charter recognized as a forgery, frequently a necessary piece of pro- 
cedure in the Lombard courts. On the same level as these suggestions 
is Béhmer’s. statement, based on a passing comment of William of 
Malmesbury, that Lanfranc wrote little (p. 116). He wrote sufficient 
to occupy some four hundred and fifty columns of Migne. 

Professor Bohmer was on the verge at one part of his investigation of 
associating the forgeries with Eadmer (cf. p. 13 and n.1). The history 
of the controversy—especially in its second stage-—and of the docu- 
ments led him to this point. It is curious that he did not investigate 
the possibility of a later date for the forgeries. Only preoccupation with 
the notion that in Lanfranc he had found the forger prevented him from 
pursuing this suggestive and fruitful clue. 

Eadmer does not include the forged Privileges until the later stage 
of the controversy had been reached. When describing the period of 
Lanfranc (p. 16f) he does not connect these Privileges with that era. 
But fifty years later, at a time when more documents were wanted, 
Eadmer was able to supply them, and he includes them in their proper 
chronological setting, with the assertion that they were found in the 
Canterbury archives and had been used by Lanfranc. It is curious that 
he draws attention to ‘the Roman style’ of the letters (p. 196). Eadmer 
was obviously well acquainted with the style of papal documents. 

What became of the copies of the earlier and genuine documents 
used by Lanfranc, which the latter sent to Rome, is unknown. They 
were not mentioned by the representatives of the Curia who interviewed 
William of Canterbury in 1123. Possibly they had been destroyed in 
the interval, during one of the periods when the Papacy was seeking to 
repress the claims of Canterbury by issuing fresh privileges on behalf 
of York (cf. Lanfranc p. 281f; Dueball, pp. 68 ff). 


A. J. MacDoNnaLD. 
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THE FIRST CISTERCIAN ERA 


In the year 1151 there died Raynald, fifth Abbot of Citeaux, seven 
years before the death of Peter the Venerable in 1158 and within about 
two years of the death of St Bernard in 1153. The first chapter of 
Cistercian history was drawing to its close. Raynald, son of Milo, 
Count of Bar-sur-Seine,' had been a monk of Clairvaux and was a man 
dear to the heart of St Bernard, who refers to his decease in touching 
terms: ‘ My lord of Citeaux has left us desolate ; a sore wound to the 
whole Order. On me, in very truth, falls a double sorrow, who in one 
man have lost both a father and a son.’* Peter had ruled at Cluny 
since 1122, Raynald at Citeaux since 1134; thus for seventeen: years 
the two men were contemporary abbots, each of his own Caput 
Ordinis.® 

The Dijon MS 82 (114) contains certain /ustituta Generalis Capituli 
apud Cistercium which have been usually ascribed, as they are by 
Migne, to Abbot Raynald. Migne gives only eighty-seven sections, 
but the Dijon MS gives ninety-six, and states that the last seven of 
them are the work of the General Chapter of 1152. This MS came 
from Citeaux, where it was inventoried‘ by Abbot Jean de Cirey in 
1480; it is dated by Guignard at 1173-1191. The solution offered by 
the latter is that the Jmstituta were, in substance, prepared by Raynald 
and, after his death, submitted to the General Chapter by his successor, 
Abbot Goswin, and by it redrafted and approved.’ They are the first 
authoritative document of the kind known to have been promulgated 
by the General Chapter since the days of the Charta Charitaiis, the 
Consuetudines, and the Exordium Parvum; they represent the Cis- 
tercian standard as it was more than fifty years after the foundation of 
the Order. 

Generally and in detail they testify to a fidelity to the original ideals 
which, considering both the period elapsed since the foundation of 
Citeaux and the wide expansion of the last thirty years, is very remark- 
able. The Cistercian monastery, essentially a coenobium in deserto, 
must still be founded in a secluded spot, far from cities and from 
fortified places* ; and the Cistercian monk is still required to provide 


* Order. Vital. Hist. Anglor. viii ap. Migne clxxxi 1725 n. (2). 

2 S. Bern. Epist. cclxx 3. 

8 Gall. Christ. iv 985 and 1137 sqq. 

* This inventory is the Dijon MS 610. 

5 Guignard Monuments Primitifs de la régle Cistercienne xvi; Migne op. cit. 
1725 sqq. ; Nomasticon Cisterciense (1664). 

® Inst. i. 
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his daily food by the labour of his hands in cultivating the land and in 
tending cattle. The Order may hold real property, and the possession 
of granges at various distances has, amongst other causes, led to the 
existence of conversi, who may, however, be received only by episcopal 
licence, and are treated as brother monks alike in spiritual and in 
temporal matters. There appears to be no recognition of the choir- 
monk as in a class apart.’ Manual labour is not for the purpose of 
making profit; it is to be limited by the needs of the monastery 
naturally including therein the provisioning of the guest-house and the 
feeding of hired workmen (artifices conducti) whose services may from 
time to time be required.? The prohibition of any kind of fur clothing, 
of linen undergarments and of ample cowls (cucud/ae deforis floccatae) is 
endorsed ; what is worn must be strictly as is prescribed in the Rule of 
St Benedict.* Fugitive and expelled monks have evidently been a 
difficulty ; owing to their reception in other houses than their own, 
discord has been created. This is dealt with in several of the Znstituta. 
Whether monks or conversi or novices were in question, their reception 
after escape or expulsion was a grave menace to the discipline of the 
Order. Even a fugitive monk or conversus is not to be received into 
another monastery ; he is to be urged to return to his own house ; if he 
refuses, he is to be stripped of his habit and expelled. A novice, how- 
ever, may be sent away from his own monastery with letters of com- 
mendation, in which case he may be received elsewhere, but not 
otherwise ; a provision which suggests that a movice may be given an 
opportunity of doing better in new surroundings, a proceeding, be it 
said, by no means Benedictine.* To receive, even in the guest-house, 
monks who come from known or neighbouring monasteries was for- 
bidden by the Rule, a prohibition which yet did not apply to monks 
who came from great distances.’ This prohibition is relaxed by the 
Instituta so far as to allow the former to stay in the guest-house ; but, 
in view of the possibility that, either by personal influence or -by 
violence, their own abbots may unfairly be deprived of them, it is to be 
only for a short time. These various particulars indicate that in some 
measure scandals have arisen, the recurrence of which must be pre- 
vented, and that a certain laxity existed which imperilled the essential 
Benedictine principle of stability (stadi/itas).° 


1 Inst. viii. 2 Inst. v; xxiv. 

3 Inst. iv; xv. Ct. S. Bern. Epist.i11. The flowing Cluniac habit was, per- 
haps a little ostentatiously, rejected by the Cistercians. 

* Inst. xi; xvi 5 Reg. S. P. Bened. \xi. 

® Inst. xi; xvii. Reg. S. P. Bened. iv and lviii. Cf. Butler Benedictine Monachism 
27s8q. In the De Praecepto et Dispensatione xvi St Bernard deals with the safe- 
guarding of this principle. 
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No less threatening to the discipline of the Order was the custom of 
monks living outside the cloister, which isthe monk’s proper habitation. 
Plainly there is the suggestion of a beginning of irregularity on this 
score. The Jnstituta expressly forbid monks to live extra-claustrally ; 
a monk may be sent to the granges, presumably for the purpose or 
manual labour, but he is not to live at a grange. In order to avoid all 
risk of spiritual disaster ( pericul/um animarum) the only dwellings which 
may be built outside the monastery are such as are exclusively for the 
housing of animals.' The possibility of there arising the necessity for 
a monk or for a conversus to sleep upon some occasion at a grange is 
reasonably contemplated, but the necessity must be grave.” 

The danger of monks attending fairs and markets is fully recognized. 
It is again insisted that the Order does not trade for profit.2 Some- 
times poverty may compel an abbey to sell its goods in order to buy 
necessaries. In this event not more than two brethren, monks or 
conversi, may be dispatched to the nearest market to do the business 
with the least possible delay ; they and their horses are to be fed at the 
charges of their own abbey—nothing is said as to where they are to 
sleep—they are not to buy forthemselves fish or other delicacies ; they 
are to eat sparingly and to drink their wine well watered (dene aguatum) ; 
they are not to trade in anything except for the legitimate purposes of 
a religious house ; finally, they are not to cross the English Channel, 
unless their abbey is near a port, and necessaries cannot otherwise be 
obtained !* We may smile, but these Cistercian reformers were terribly 
in earnest. It may have been /a fermeté,® but it was holding its own, 
and, as yet, there was remarkably little evidence of reaction against it. 

It might happen that a man, out of his own resources, built an 
abbey for the Order. Should such a man wish to be professed a monk 
either in that or in any other house, he may receive no preferential 
treatment. The utmost care is to be taken (magnopere nobis est 
cavendum) to prevent his being dispensed from the novitiate prescribed 
by the Rule.* Respect of persons is a drug which, in the end, recoils 
as poison upon the reformer. The same self-respecting impartiality 
which had moved St Stephen to forbid Hugh II, Duke of Burgundy, 
the best of friends to Citeaux, to hold his court in the abbey-church 
was still alive in the Order.’ 


1 Inst. vi; xxi; lxix. 2 Inst. xli. 3 Ct. Inst. v. 

4 Inst. xlix. Cf. Reg. S. P. Bened. \xvi: ‘Non sit necessitas monachis vagandi 
foris ; quia omnino non expedit animabus eorum.’ 

5 M. René Bazin has distinguished the Cistercian method of reform as /a fermeté 
from that of the Cluniac as /a persuasion, the former represented by St Bernard, 
the latter by Peter the Venerable. Millénaire de Cluny i 17. 

6 Inst. xxiii. 1 Exord. Parv. xvii. 
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The relation of Cistercian houses to the diocesan episcopate is 
dealt with. No man may by the order (fropter iussionem) of the 
diocesan, whether bishop or archbishop, absent himself from the 
General Chapter. This does not mean that the Cistercians refuse 
to their diocesan ordinary the obedience stated by their Constitution 
to be due to him, for whenever a daughter-house is founded care 
is to be taken that, as a preliminary step, the Jnstituta shall be 
shewn to him; but evidently there had been some occasion or occa- 
sions upon which, as the Cistercians considered, the authority of 
the diocesan had been arbitrarily exceeded.’ The election of a monk 
to a vacant see may not be accepted without the approval both of his 
abbot and of the General Chapter, saving always the direct command 
of the Pope himself? Moreover, a monk who becomes a bishop is 
still under obligation to observe the Cistercian customs as to food, 
clothing, and the recitation of the Hours; with this exception, namely, 
that he may, if he so wish, wear a cloak of coarse cloth or of sheepskin 
and a hat of similar simplicity; but, whenever he enters within a 
cloister, or has dealings with a house, of the Order, he is to doff these 
symbols of his dignity so that he may not appear singular among his 
brethren.* He may be allowed, if necessary, two Cistercian monks and 
three conversi as his attendants, provided that they be charged with no 
secular business.* It would seem that, normally, he is required, at 
least if an archbishop, to attend the Annual General Chapter, for it is 
laid down that at this Chapter ‘the archbishops of our Order’ deal 
with the excommunication of brethren who have gravely offended by 
theft, conspiracy, or incendiarism. Here it is interesting to notice, 
first, that the attainment of monks to metropolitical rank was accepted 
as a thing quite natural and fitting by the Cistercians, as it was by the 
Cluniacs and by the Black Monks generally—was not Eugenius III 
(1145-1153) at the very moment seated upon the Papal throne ?—and 
then, that apparently the Cistercian archbishops, as a body, were in 
some definite sense responsible to the Annual General Chapter for the 
excommunicated brethren of the Order.* 

Emphasis is laid upon the precept of silence,® the observance of 
which was, doubtless, increasingly difficult, as the numbers grew; 
enquirers, novices, and conversi were constantly arriving, to whom the 
discipline in question was at first strange and irksome ; visitors, bond- 
servants, artificers, and hired labourers would have been an element 


1 Inst. xxxiv. 2 Inst. xxxvi. 

3 Here again we recognize the effort to maintain the Benedictine stability. Cf. 
Butler Benedictine Monachism 1277 sq. 

* Inst. lix. 5 Inst. \xii. 

® Reg. S. P. Bened. vi. 
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disturbing to taciturnity. Monks and conversi working at granges are 
allowed to speak only to the superior who directs them and to the 
guest-master.' Even visiting abbots may be a menace to regularity ; 
not only are they enjoined to refrain from hindering a monk from his 
work without express permission, but they are forbidden to speak to 
more than two monks at a time—they are not to gather around them 
a little audience !—if they wish to talk together themselves, they are to 
retire to the monks’ parlour or to the place nearest thereto.2 No monk 
or conversus may speak either after Compline or at table; if at table 
his signs are not understood he is to use one word only, as water, 
bread, or the like; if he offends on this head he is to punish himself 
by abstaining from wine, if it is provided, or, if it is not provided, and 
there are two dishes, by refusing one of them.* 

The monks are not to conduct schools for boys either inside or 
outside the cloister; the only persons whom they may instruct are 
those already professed and the novices; moreover, no one under 
fifteen years of age may be admitted as a novice.‘ Thus the Jnstituta 
appear to exclude oblates (fueri ob/ati) entirely. The oblate was 
required by the Rule to be under age (minori aetate),° which was 
generally understood to be under fourteen years,® but the point was dis- 
puted ; some authorities held that, for this purpose, a boy came of age 
at ten years.’ The Cluniacs took elaborate precautions for the pro- 
tection of the boys who were in their monasteries.* Peter Damian, 
however, about a hundred years earlier than the date of the Jnstituta, 
gave great praise to the Cassinese monks because he found that they 
had no schools for boys;* and even a cursory perusal of his Lider 
Gomorrhianus ad Leonem IX, written in 1049, is sufficient to justify 
the exclusion of boys as a very reasonable, possibly very necessary, 
measure of reform, at any rate in those days. We may suppose that 
the Cistercians, in this as in other grave matters, declined at any price 
risks which the Cluniacs, with admirable precautions, be it said, were 
willing to accept. Again, it was /a fermeté that characterized Cistercian 
reform. 

The same insistence upon simplicity in the externals of worship 
which is found in the Zxordium Parvum occurs also in the Znstituta, 
certain modifications here and there in the latter suggesting that they 


1 Inst, \xx. 2 Inst. \xxx. 3 Inst. xxix. 

* Inst, \xxvi. 5 Reg. S. P. Bened. \ix. 

® Rich. de S. Angel. ap. Martin. Reg. Comment. lix ap. Migne |xvi 840. 

7 Martin. Reg. Comment. loc. cit. 

8 Udalric. Antig. Consuetud. Cluniac. Mon. III viiisq., ap. Dach Spicileg. iv 
175 $qq- 

* Petr. Dam. Ad Cassinenses III xxxvi 16. 
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deal with questions which have been actually raised; the Exordium 
forbade gold chalices, the Jnstituta allow them and the fistulae to be of 
silver gilt ; the Zxordium ordered the vestments to be of fustian or of 
linen, the Zustituta allow the stole and the maniple to be of silk.’ As 
regards the decoration of the church, however, there is offered no relief 
of the primitive bareness ; as the Constitudines required the windows 
to be figureless and colourless, so also do the Jnstituta.’ 

There is some evidence that abbots had at times usurped such 
episcopal functions as the blessing of nuns at the consecration of the 
latter, and that they had baptized infants. The one is absolutely 
prohibited ; the other is allowed only in articulo mortis, when no priest 
is available.’ This is noteworthy as indicating the restriction of the 
monk within his own sphere, which is, properly, not the pastorate, 
a restriction which was increasingly accepted as legitimate by the 
Benedictines everywhere, as generally by the older Orders with the 
exception of the Premonstratensians‘ ; the point being that normally 
the monk is cloistered ; as Peter the Venerable wrote, he watches for 
the souls of men, not by the administration to them of sacraments, but 
by the offering of his prayers, his tears, his alms, and his manifold good 
works,® an offering made within the cloister as a monk, not outside it 
as a parish priest ; the monachatus and the sacerdotium are essentially 
distinct one from the other; to correct confusion of the two is a 
measure of reform, certainly from the Benedictine point of view.° 

As has been suggested, the value of these Jmstifufa consists, for our 
purpose, in the fact that they testify to the persistence of the spirit of 
the New Monastery ; what variations from the early documents there 
are—and they are but few—may be explained by the effort to keep 
that spirit really alive in the growing body of the Order ; what additions 
there are, prompted by fifty years’ experience of risks and of failures, 
evidently are directed towards the same end. 


WaTKIN WILLIAMS. 


1 Exord. Parv. xvii ; Inst. x. The normal Trappist vestment of to-day is entirely 
of wool or of linen, innocent of embroidery. 

2 Consuetud. Cisterc. xxx ap. Guignard op. cit. 272 ; Inst, 1xxxi. 

3 Inst. xxix. Cf. Migne, note (10) adloc. 

* Coulton Five Centuries of Religion ii 148. 

5 Petr. Ven. Epist. 1 xxviii ap. Migne clxxxix 142. 

® Reg. S. P. Bened. \x and \xii. Abbot Butler (Benedictine, Monachism 127) 
remarks, on the authority of Bishop Ullathorne (Ecclesiastical Discourses 315), that 
‘the early Benedictine missionaries established monasteries not parishes’. 
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PASCAL 


PascaL literature grows apace, even on this side of the Channel. 
A few years ago Mme Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson) employed all 
the charm of her style and vivid imagination in painting a Portrait of 
fascal (E. Benn, 1927); and if her publishers claimed too much in 
declaring that by her book ‘to English readers for the first time Pascal 
the man stands revealed’, it forms an excellent and stimulating intro- 
duction to a complex and fascinating study. Then came Mr Roger 
Soltau with a volume Pascal the Man and the Message (Blackie, 1927) 
which, while it lacks the brilliance of Mme Duclaux’s narrative, is more 
reflective, treats the religious controversies of the time with more 
respect (although I am not sure that he gets quite to the bottom of 
them), and displays equal insight in handling the delicate question of 
Pascal's personal opinions. His book is of especial value in applying 
to present problems the lessons which Pascal has to teach. It is well- 
informed, earnest, and, in the best sense, edifying. 

Lastly, there are Professor Clement Webb’s quite recent lectures 
entitled Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion (Oxford, 1929). One may guess 
what Pascal’s reaction to this title would have been, especially if it was 
accompanied by Dr John Caird’s remark that ‘a philosophy of religion 
starts with the presupposition that religion and religious ideas can be 
taken out of the domain of feeling or practical experience and made 
objects of scientific reflection’. He would cry, ‘It is the heart that feels 
God and not the reason’. Now, while for him the heart is not mere 
feeling and is indeed something other than feeling, involving all the 
natural instincts of man of which the affections are only a part, though 
a preponderant part, he claims for it precisely that quality of immediacy 
which, according to Dr Caird a few lines later, we lay aside when we 
pass into the sphere of philosophy. ‘II (le sentiment) agit en un instant, 
et toujours est prét a agir.’. . . ‘ Prophétiser, c’est parler de Dieu, non 
par preuves du dehors, mais par sentiment intérieur ef immédiat’ (his 
own italics). And whereas he was always ready to give a reason for his 
hope, there has probably never lived a man less willing to treat the 
first principles of his faith as a matter for argument. However, when 
the Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion writes 
a book about Pascal, it obviously requires the attention of the JOURNAL 
even though, as with great reluctance I am compelled to hold, it is 
hardly worthy of the high reputation of the chair and its late occupant. 
It is because of the eminence of the author and the perverseness of his 
book that I propose to devote a good deal of space to its con- 
sideration. 
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Of course Professor Webb has many wise and original things to say— 
obiter dicta of great philosophical and theological value, upon Kant, 
Absolute Idealism, Original Sin, religious experience, &c. It is only in 
connexion with seventeenth-century France in general, and with Pascal 
in particular, that he seems to lose grip, and that from insufficient 
knowledge of the language and circumstances of the time, and from 
almost complete want of sympathy with the man. 

The want of sympathy is confessed quite naively in the author’s 
preface. ‘Pascal is not to me especially sympathetic, nor is he a 
teacher to whom I feel myself under a peculiar obligation.’ Here I am 
tempted to quote Joseph Joachim, who, when musical scores were pre- 
sented to him for judgement, would say plaintively, ‘Why will they 
gompose? It is so easy not to gompose.’ 

To illustrate how want of linguistic knowledge may lead a com- 
mentator astray, I will take two contiguous passages on pp. 45 
and 47. 

Pascal wrote, ‘C’est sur ces connaissances du cceur et de l’instinct 
qu’il faut que la raison s’appuie et qu’elle y fonde tout son discours ’. 

Professor Webb (p. 45) translates the last words, ‘and takes it for ~ 
the foundation of all its indirect inferences ’, justifying his rendering by 
a note, ‘This seems to be here the meaning of discours, viz. indirect 
or immediate inference as opposed to such direct vision of all that 
is real uno intuitu, in one glance, as we naturally attribute to higher 
intelligences and to God’. All this subtlety and learning disappear 
before the simple fact that discours, to Pascal here as to La Fontaine, 
merely means argument or talk. 

Cf. ‘ Jadis l’erreur du souriceau 

Me servit & prouver le discours que j’avance : 
J'ai pour le fonder & present 
Le bon Socrate.’. . . (Fables xi 7.) 

On p. 47 Professor Webb complains that Pascal ‘ should in the same 
“thought” use “ esprit” now as the common designation of /esprit de 
gtométrie and l’esprit de finesse, now as the name of the former in 
contrast with / jugement taken as equivalent to the latter’. In simpler 
words, that Pascal in the same passage uses esfrit now of the mind and 
now of the heart. 

The reference is not given but apparently fr. 4 (ed. Brunschvicg) is 
meant, whete, it may be remarked, the word esfri¢ occurs explicitly only 
in the sense of géométrie. The heading is not esprit de géomttrie, esprit 
de finesse as in fr. 1 but merely géométrie, finesse. That is perhaps 
a pedantic point. It is enough to say that in Pascal’s time esprit was 
freely used of both the intellectual and the emotive faculties. Vide 
Littré s.v. esprit for abundant examples. The fact is that philosophers, 
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until they began to invent their own peculiar and ill-sounding jargon, 
were content to use current terms (remember Malherbe and _ his 
crocheteurs du Port au Foin /), \eaving the intelligent reader to deter- 
mine by the context the proper connotation in each case. 

In this connexion let me say that closer acquaintance with the MS 
would perhaps have saved Professor Webb from blaming Pascal for 
confusing the instinctive and the fundamental intellectual processes. 
He says that Pascal ranges or identifies ceur with both iustinct and 
principes, and he quotes fr. 281, ‘coeur, instinct, principes’ in support. 
But it is pure assumption to say that Pascal here meant to identify the 
three concepts. Indeed the form of the note, scribbled in the muti- 
lated margin of fr. 237, thus: 


coeur a a 


instinct ——_ 


principes _——_—— 


suggests by the arrangement of the words and their radiating lines 
a reference to some other concept or concepts which would have made 
the matter clear. May it have been raison, to which, according to 
Pascal elsewhere, each of the three is opposed in its own way? In any 
case the fragment in question, 281, hardly serves as ‘a text’ on which 
to found a charge of confusion of thought. 

Again, in order to be thoroughly at home with Pascal you must 
explore the obscurer corners of ‘the age in which he lived. There are 
signs that Professor Webb has been content to stand on the outskirts. 

‘The Abbé St. Cyran’—an unknown and impossible title— may be 
a slip; but to suggest that Pascal was one of a few ‘ Jansenists’ who 
would not have accepted the name, betrays ignorance of the fact that it 
was an Offensive nickname which no Augustinian then or now can suffer 
in silence. ‘C’est le mot du monde le plus équivoque, le plus captieux, 
et dont on abuse le plus pour calomnier les gens de bien et les plus 
catholiques ’ wrote Arnauld (Gwgres t. viii p. 560), and in our generation 
M. A. Gazier refused it with equal vigour (cf. Hist. du mouvement 
janséniste, 1922, pp. vff). Then again, Mersennet the mathematician 
was not a Jesuit father but a Minim, and himself engaged in lively 
scientific controversy with tne Company. These are trifles, but the 
contrast between the time-serving of Descartes and the passionate, 
dynamic faith of Pascal suffers from a very colourless and indeed mis- 
leading description of the former’s ‘Christianity’. ‘Descartes was... 
a theist, a Christian and a Roman Catholic.’ A theist certainly ; but 
a Christian as Pascal understood, or indeed as we understand the term ? 
To say that ‘ his Christianity has the appearance of being based on bis 
resolve to follow the religious tradition of his country rather than on any 
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personal realization of its sole adequacy to meet the demands of his 
soul’ is true; but it is not nearly strong enough. J. P. Mahaffy comes 
nearer the facts when he asserts roundly that Descartes was not a 
Christian at all, or a true churchman. In his heart of hearts he was 
a sceptic who put no trust in the truth of revelation. He postulated 
a God, ruler and orderer of the world, and contemplation of the Deity 
seemed to him the highest of delights. He accepted orthodox belief 
as a convenient shelter while his own house was building; but that 
structure, when completed, and his wk~‘e habit of thought, justify alike 
the anxiety of his friends to clear his posthumous reputation from the 
taint of heresy, and the exasperation of Pascal over his lukewarmness. 
Cf. Mahaffy Descartes in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, p. 194. 

With regard to Pascal himself Professor Webb passes a number of 
judgements some of which can be refuted from his own pages. 

Again and again he refuses to him the title of philosopher séricto 
sensu. Yet he admits that Pascal had already reached the position from 
which Kant bombarded and destroyed the old proofs of God’s existence. 
Pascal may have come to it by a short cut, by a religious experience 
rather than by philosophic criticism ; but any way he was there. Pro- 
fessor Webb allows that Pascal desired to see life steadily and see 
it whole, and what philosopher does more than that? He half applauds 
Voltaire’s gibe at the magnificent passage on the Orders (fr. 793), 
‘Il est & croire que M. Pascal n’aurait pas employé ce galimatias dans 
son ouvrage, s'il avait eu le temps de le revoir’, and while admitting 
the spiritual passion, he finds the language inappropriate to a philo- 
sophical subject. He gives his reasons. The first is definitely wrong. 
Pascal wrote, ‘La distance infinie des corps aux esprits figure la 
distance infiniment plus infinie des esprits & la charité, car elle est 
surnaturelle’. Professor Webb, commenting, speaks of ‘the illusory 
air of mathematical precision introduced by the words “ infinitely 
infinite” . . . as though one were dealing with infinities . . . susceptible 
of mathematical treatment, whereas this is not here the case, since the 
first-mentioned distance ... is of course purely metaphorical’. It is 
not. Pascal is describing two different orders of being. As there is 
a disparateness between spatial infinity and the finite, so there is 
between this infinity and the infinity of the supernatural order ; and he 
speaks with mathematical precision. 

The second reason is trivial and pedantic: ‘ Even when he speaks of 
“the firmament, the stars, the earth and its kingdoms” as belonging to 
the material order, one sees this confusion (of the disparateness between 
bodies and thoughts) creeping in. The division of the earth into 
kingdoms belongs to political geography ; and only physical geography 
is relevant here.’ Has Professor Webb forgotten not only poetic 
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licence, but the regna orbis terrae of the Temptation? Would he draw 
the same distinction there? 

‘ Pascal was not the recipient of a prophetic mission.’ Yet Professor 
Webb has just before defined prophets as men ‘who come forth 
charged as it were with a message to men, whether it be a threatening 
doom or a gospel of grace’. What about the feverish missionary 
activity of Pascal's last years expressed in the scattered fragments upon 
which he flung burning thoughts and trenchant arguments meant to 
save the souls of his worldly friends, warn them of judgement to come, 
and prepare the ground for the sowing of Divine Grace ? 

This last consideration supplies the answer to Professor Webb's 
charge of lack of confidence in moral intuitions, founded upon one of 
Pascal’s contrasts between human and divine justice. ‘Je croyais que 
notre justice était essentiellement juste et que j’avais de quoi la con- 
naitre et en juger. Mais je me suis trouvé tant de fois en faute de 
jugement droit qu’enfin je suis entré en défiance de moi et puis des 
autres.’ Upon which Professor Webb observes, ‘Such scepticism as 
this knocks the bottom out of ethics altogether’. Pascal means to 
knock the bottom out of the freethinker’s ethics, self-complacency and 
acquiescence in custom and convention. His doubts as to the value of 
human justice, his depreciation of all natural notions of justice apart 
from revelation, and his final conclusion (which is like that of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan) that laws are to be obeyed simply because there is power 
behind to enforce them, arise from his conviction of human variability 
and imbecility which the scientific observer accepts but against which 
the Christian rebels. ‘Je cherche le sfir’, he cries ; and that he finds in 
God alone, the Deus absconditus whose ways are not our ways, whom 
unassisted nature and unassisted reason do not plainly declare, though 
He may be found by those who seek Him and to whom He wills to 
reveal Himself. 

Of this last notion Pascal is not merely ‘a forerunner of many con- 
temporaries of our own among whom Rudolf Otto is perhaps the best 
known in this country’; he is the successor of Isaiah and the upholder 
of a view which runs all through the Bible from Psalmist and Prophet 
to Evangelist. No doubt he goes too far when he makes the obscurity 
of religion a proof of its truth ; but he is honestly keeping to the teach- 
ing of scripture and the facts of Christian experience. 

His immediate purpose is to awaken the freethinker to the absolute 
weakness and limitation of human reason as an instrument of know- 
ledge and convince him that he cannot by its exercise arrive at 
truth. 

The character of Pascal’s supposed interlocutor must always be kept 
in mind not only in the Wager, where Professor Webb rightly recog- 
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nizes it, but all through the Apology, which is not intended for the 
seriously doubting seeker after God, but for the reckless and indifferent 
worldling. It was not his purpose to insist ‘on the disinterestedness of 
morality’, 2 /a Kant, but to rouse to a sense of man’s weakness and 
wickedness and the grave danger arising therefrom. 

So in the Wager, the man must be made to feel that he must choose 
between belief and disbelief, and the nature of the chances on one side 
and the other are set before him in a way which he will understand 
from his experience of the gaming-table. This is Pascal’s eager task, 
and to say that in it he does nothing to discourage ‘the eudaemonism 
... which finds its great critic in Kant’ is really beside the point. 

Finally, I note two other places where Professor Webb seems to me 
to have read the Pensées wrong. 


(1) ‘It is not man’s imperfections which strike Pascal as a paradox 
and enigma, but the contrast of misery and greatness in human nature ; 
and for this he finds the only possible solution in the doctrine of the 
Fall whereby man lost his crown.’ 


(2) ‘ The Jew’s God is but an earthly providence. Pascal appears to 
forget that the cry of Psalm Ixxiii 25 is in the Scriptures which the Jew 
shares with the Christian ; and he oddly contrasts with the God of the 
Jews the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the 
God of the Christians. ‘‘ We have no knowledge of God”, he declares, 
“except in Jesus Christ.”’ 

But it is quite clear that Pascal is thinking here of the carnal Jews 
alone, about whom there is a whole series of reflexions. When he 
thinks of the true Jews, he says (fr. 608): ‘Les Juifs et les chrétiens 
connaissent le méme Dieu.’ 

And what is the other phrase but a translation or adaptation of 
Matthew xi 27, supported by John i 18? This may be ‘ exaggerated 
Christocentricism ’ but it is taken from the Gospel. 


At the close of all this criticism which is addressed to only one 
aspect of the book I may perhaps be allowed to state in a couple of 
paragraphs what I imagine to be the main contributions to philosophy 
and religion of a man to whom I for one feel a peculiar obligation and 
who I believe has a special message for this generation. 

(1) Confining himself to the study of human nature—he had done 
with abstractions (‘J’avais passé longtemps. . .’ fr. 144), he takes as his 
starting-point pure Pyrrhonism which he developes and exaggerates in 
order that men may be led to dig down to the foundations of mundane 
knowledge, and finding them hollow, reject with scorn the sham truths 
and the sham goods upon which they have been content to rest. 

The doubt in which Montaigne lazily wrapt himself, the doubt from 
F 2 
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which Descartes started to build his pretentious system, are used by 
Pascal to level away all human speculation and superstition, and 
prepare the ground into which God, if He wills, may sow the seed of 
grace and enable man to recover his lost greatness. Pascal is indeed 
no constructive philosopher, but he és a critical philosopher. ‘Se 
moquer de la philosophie c’est vraiment philosopher.’ None but a true 
philosopher could dare to say that. 

(2) By the Provincial Letters he taught the value of sincerity in 
religion, founded the method of honest discussion, and armed the 
conscience against the misuse of casuistry. In the Ecrits sur la Grace 
he tried to mitigate the harshness of unadulterated Jansenism (and 
there is evidence to shew that he was gradually being weaned from that 
impossible creed) and to bring the atmosphere of pure science into the 
study of the queen of sciences, ‘ La théologie est le centre de toutes 
les vérités ’. 

(3) In the Apology which is latent in the Pensées he traced fresh 
defences for Christianity. ‘Pendent opera interrupta’ was taken by his 
editors for the unfinished work. We may complete the quotation 

‘ minaeque murorum ingentes ’, 


‘threatenings of mighty walls for the safeguarding of the Faith’. For, 
teaching scepticism towards that Faith as apprehended solely by Reason, 
he summoned to its defence the whole nature of man, and formed 
a fortress against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

(4) Finally, in a hundred thoughts, whether intended for the Apology, 
or simply the reflexion of his own burning heart, taught by suffering and 
great love, he saw deeper into things human and higher into things 
divine than any man since the Apostles of the Lord. And to that 
Lord he sought, passionately, to bring men as he himself had been 
brought. ‘Ainsi je tends les bras & mon Libérateur qui, ayant été 
prédit durant quatre mille ans, est venu souffrir et mourir pour moi sur 
la terre dans les temps et dans toutes les circonstances qui en ont été 
prédites ; et, par sa grace, j’attends la mort en paix, dans l’espérance de 
lui étre éternellement uni ; et je vis cependant avec joie, soit dans les 
biens qu’il lui plait de me donner, soit dans les maux qu’il m’envoie 
pour mon bien, et qu’il m’a appris 4 souffrir par son exemple.’ 


H. F. Stewart. 
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THE REPUTED ANCIENT HEBREW BIBLE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


[THE following Note by Professor P. Kahle, of Bonn, was written in 
answer to an enquiry why he had changed his opinion about the date of 
a Hebrew MS at Cambridge, well known to an older generation of 
Hebraists for the diverging views about it held by the late A. Neubauer 
on the one hand and the late Dr S. Schiller-Szinessy on the other. 
F.C. B.] 


In answer to the suggestion that I should explain more in detail the 
conclusion at which I arrived about the Hebrew Bible known as 
MS Hebr. 12 in the Cambridge University Library and published in 
Masoreten des Westens ii, p. ix (1930), I have looked again at the two 
leaves published in facsimile by A. Neubauer in Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica iii (Oxford, 1896), and having examined them, commissioned 
my assistant, Dr R. Edelmann, also to investigate these leaves once 
more for matters of punctuation and Masora. The results of this joint 
investigation are as follows :— 

Much has already been written about this MS, on which one may see 
Neubauer in the article mentioned above, pp. 27-36. According to the 
colophon of the MS it was written in the month Adar, 616 anno mundi, 
or 208 after the Building of the Temple, dates which, on the assumption 
that the thousands must be supplied and that the building of the 
Second Temple is meant, come to Fébruary, 856 a.p. It has been 
long ago pointed out that this MS presents considerable variations from 
the normal received text, both in the consonants and the punctuation. 
In Masoreten des Westens i, p. 21 f (1927) I had started from the’ idea 
that such considerable variations from the received text in a Bible MS 
are in themselves easier to explain if it be an early rather than a late 
one, and said that from this point of view one might very well maintain 
the authenticity of the colophon. 

But since I have had the opportunity of examining the Codex itself 
in Cambridge I must confess that I consider it is quite out of the 
question to regard it as dating from the ninth century of our era. We 
have to-day a much better knowledge of old Hebrew Biblical MSS and 
the peculiarities of their writing and punctuation than Wickes, S. Baer, 
and Ginsburg had, on whose authority Neubauer relied. I have had 
the opportunity of seeing many of the MSS in the Russian Public 
Library at Leningrad, which is far the largest collection of Hebrew 
Biblical MSS in the world, and among these are a number of MSS 
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certainly of the tenth to the twelfth century, about which I have given 
information in my Aasoreten des Westens i, p. 56 ff. There is also the 
material that has come to our knowledge from the old Cairo Geniza, of 
which indeed the largest and most valuable collection is to be found in 
the University Library at Cambridge itself. Here we have a very large 
quantity of leaves from Biblical MSS of all sorts: naturally they are not 
dated, but they are certainly very ancient. One only needs to confront the 
Cambridge Codex 12 with these ancient MSS and fragments of MSS in 
order to see immediately that in them there is nothing like Codex 12. 

The Cambridge Codex 12, as has long been recognized, is clearly the 
work of a Sephardic hand and exhibits a number of the peculiarities 
that are often found in Sephardic MSS : I may mention the promiscuous 
use of , and ., and also of . and ,, which is often a characteristic of 
Sephardic writing. In the dropping of Raphe and generally also of 
Metheg the MS seems to me very near to B.M. Add. 4708 (see Gins- 
burg, Jntrod. 518 ff; Margoliouth, Catal., No. 135 =i, roof), which is 
spoken of by Ginsburg and Margoliouth as a Sephardic MS of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Indeed Neubauer had already pointed 
out that it is an anachronism to speak of a Sephardic MS of the ninth 
century: ‘Sephardic’ Biblical MSS before the end of the eleventh 
century are simply inconceivable. 

There is further the surprising detail that in Codex 12 & (sim) is 
commonly pointed as & (shin). Moreover the MS is not quite con- 
sistent in this, for we find & occasionally, e.g. Sst”, awn, nvy, 
17w, IY, so that probably it is only a matter of carelessness in 
punctuation. 

As the result of a more minute examination it has become clear to me 
that the colophon of the MS cannot have been written by the scribe of 
the MS itself. The letters diverge sensibly from those in the text, 
e.g. 5 in the colophon has a hook at the top which is always absent 
from the 5 in the text ; further w in the colophon has a much broader 
base than the w of the text, &c. One must therefore suppose that the 
colophon was added by a later hand, perhaps by the corrector of 
the MS, and perhaps represents a copy of the colophon of an older 
codex. In any case this colophon itself presents certain peculiarities 
which are not otherwise known to us, e.g. the very remarkable dating 
by the Creation and the Building of the Second Temple, about which 
Neubauer (iid. p. 34) has already said all that is necessary. He 
regarded the colophon as a mere forgery. I should prefer not to go so 
far: we have hardly any evidence about the methods by which Hebrew 
Biblical MSS were dated in the ninth century, because we have no 
dated Hebrew MSS of any sort belonging to that period. 

The Cambridge Codex 12 certainly offers many problems, but it can 
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hardly be maintained in any case that it is older than the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. Possibly the more exact investigation of the vocaliza- 
tion and accentuation of other Biblical MSS, a task which must be 
undertaken first, will in time enable us to say something more definite 
about this MS. 

I would point out, in conclusion, that the Masoretic apparatus in it, 
so far as it can be ascertained from the two leaves in facsimile, agrees 
in general with the printed Masora of Jacob b. Chaiyim. This fact 
also does not suggest a very high antiquity for the Codex. 


P. KAHLE. 


THE ARMENIAN CAPITULA OF IRENAEUS 
ADV. HAERESES \V 


THE editor of the Armenian text tells us that it has no chapter- 
divisions, but only a table of headings prefixed to Bk. IV. This table 
has no numeration, but he has supplied numbers in square brackets to 
the various items. That there is no such table to Bk. V is of interest 
when we remember that in the Latin MSS also this book has neither 
headings nor chapter-divisions. 

The Latin capituda of the first four books are best given by Feuardent 
in his second edition (1596). Grabe (1702) attempted a rearrangement 
of them where they did not correspond to the matter of the text. 
Massuet (1710) rejected them altogether, as worse than useless, and 
wrote a new series of his own; accepting for Bk. V those which 
Feuardent had composed with a few verbal changes. Stieren (1853) 
gave no capituda at all. Harvey (1857) produced a mongrel set, largely 
under the influence of Grabe: that he did not follow Cod. Clarom. 
may be seen at once by comparing his facsimile of that MS with his 
heading to I xx (p. 204). Such being the case, it is unfortunate that 
we must for the convenience of readers use Harvey’s capituda in our 
comparison with the Armenian. 

1. The first point of importance is at Harvey's ¢. iv (i.e. ¢ v in 
Feuardent and Grabe; for he has combined their ¢. iv with «. iii): 
Ostensio quoniam coelum quidem et terra transient, Dominus autem qui 
Secit ea manet in aeternam ; et ipse est Pater Domini nostri. 

The chapter to which this heading is prefixed is twice as long as any 
of the preceding, and the heading is not ad vem until we reach § 3 
( Quoniam malignantes .. .’). When we look at Feuardent we see that 
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Harvey has again combined two chapters; viz. ¢. v, which has the 
heading already given (Ostensio guoniam), and ¢. vi, headed Quae causa 
est quod coelum et terra transient, which fits the subject-matter and looks 
like a shorter duplicate of Ostensio guoniam. 

Now in ¢. v, in spite of its heading, two topics only are treated : 
(1) the Creator as ‘the great King’ of Matt. x 35, and (2) the acceptance 
or refusal of Christ’s mission. Grabe was so disturbed by this incon- 
gruity that he left ¢. v without any heading at all ; and he moved the 
heading Ostensio guoniam on to ¢. vi, displacing Quae causa est, which 
he then added to the heading of ¢. viii, a poor makeshift in which he 
was followed by Harvey. 

It is time to turn for help to the Armenian. Here we find two 
headings before Ostensio guoniam, which have been wholly lost in the 
Latin. The sequence is as follows : 

‘[5] Proof that the Lord knew the Creator alone (as) the perfect 
Father, and God (as) the great King. 

[6] Who were instructed (or made disciples) by the Lord, and who 
those (were) who received not His word. 

*[7] Proof that heaven and earth . . . (= Ostensio guoniam). 

*[8] What is the cause that heaven and earth shall pass away? 
(= Quae causa est).’ 

Thus the Armenian preserves to us two headings which exactly cover 
the subjects of c. v—the chapter which Grabe felt obliged to leave 
without a heading. There can be little doubt that the Latin translator 
or a copyist overlooked these two headings, because the next to follow 
began with the same words as the first of the two. 

Grabe’s difficulty thus finds a natural solution. As to the two 
headings, Ostensio guoniam and Quae causa est, either the second must 
be added on to the first, or we may suppose that one was a marginal 
alternative of the other which had crept into the Greek text before either 
of our translations was made. 

The tiresome discussion will at any rate have shewn us the value of 
the Armenian translation as an independent witness to the Greek text, 
which Loofs shrewdly suspected to underlie the Latin capituda (cf. N. T. 
Sancti Irenaei, p. xxviii). 

2. We come next to Harvey’s ¢. x, where he has combined Feuar- 
dent’s cc. xii and xiii, of which the headings are : 


Quontam Abraham vidit Christum, and 
Quoniam una et eadem Abrahae fides et nostra. 


After this the Armenian again has a heading which is not in the Latin : 
[16] What is (it) that Abraham offered (his) son a sacrifice to God ?’ 
This falls in well with the subject-matter, and its loss in Latin is 
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explained when we see that the next heading (H. c¢. xi) begins in like 
manner, Quid est quod. 

3. After this the Armenian in its turn has lost a heading: Quemad- 
modum Abraham a Verbo doctus est (H. ¢. xii). It will suffice to note 
that the next Latin heading also begins with Quemadmodum. 

4." It is not so easy to account for the absence from the Armenian of 
no less than 84 of the Latin headings (H. xvi-xxiv = Feu. xix—xxvii). 
The loss actually begins with the last word of heading xv (coelorum) ; 
and it continues until we reach the words in xxiv, secundum quid plus 
abundat justitia nostra quam scribarum et Pharisaeorum, which have 
their equivalent in Arm. [21]. This seems to point to a defect in the 
Armenian archetype. 

5. Et quemadmodum per actus prophetabant prophetae futura (H. xxxiv). 

Feuardent gives this as the second part of his heading xxxv (Quorum 
typum accipiebat populus = H. xxxii); but here it is quite out of place. 
Grabe removed it to the end of xxxvii (= H. xxxiv), thus bringing it 
in just before Quemadmodum in Abraham praefiguratur . . . (xxxviii). 
Harvey followed suit. 

This is undoubtedly the right place according to the subject-matter ; 
and Grabe’s transposition is supported by the Armenian, which has it as 
[45], and so also just before Quemadmodum in Abraham... 

How the dislocation arose is not obvious. But it is to be noted that 
the six preceding headings, [ 39 |-[ 44], of the Armenian are missing from 
the Latin. The sequence is as follows : 


[37] = Secundum quod notus Deus. 

[38 |= Quod ipse Pater... hominem. 

[39] Who are the Hands of God ? 

[40] To whom said God, Let us make man? 

[41] Whence is the substance of created things ? 

[42] Proof that the Lord always is with the Father and the prophetic 
Spirit. 

[43] In what manner the invisible God is seen. 

[44] Through what forms the Word of God makes Himself known. 

[45] = Quemadmodum in Abraham... 


The six missing headings correspond to the matter of pp. 213-233 of 
Harvey’s exceptionally long chapter xxxiv [= Feu. xxxvii|. It is possible 
that their minuteness of detail offended the Latin translator. They 
certainly could never have been intended as headings of separate 
chapters, though in groups they could have been so employed: we 
should not then have had the excessive length of ¢. xxxiv. 

Their omission is of no importance other than palaeographical ; but 
their preservation in the Armenian may possibly suggest that the Greek, 
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like the Armenian, had only unnumbered cafitu/a—a table of contents 
to guide the reader—and no chapter-divisions to correspond to them. 

If this be so, the division into chapters must be attributed to the 
Latin translator. When he came to Bk. V he had, as we have seen, no 
headings to distribute, and consequently he made no division into 
chapters. In the earlier books he did what he could with materials 
never intended for the purpose. As headings to chapters these brief 
summaries, however skilfully grouped, were, as Massuet said, quite futile 
(prorsus inepta). And we have too often (as at ix, x; xxxi, xxxii ; Xxxix, 
xl) reason to complain of the chapter-divisions themselves as breaking 
the sense and causing unnecessary difficulties of interpretation. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


THE HARLEIAN MS OF VITRUVIUS (#) AND THE 
CODEX AMIATINUS 


I 


THE history of the text of Vitruvius in modern times is in some 
respects like that of the Greek Text of the New Testament. The first 
editor of Vitruvius to produce a satisfactory critical edition was Rose, 
Leipzig, 1867. He carried back the sources of all the MSS which he 
examined to the Harleian 1, and to the Guelferbytanus G ; in this he 
was followed by Krohn the last editor. Hence in the critical apparatus 
it is rarely necessary to quote any other MSS. We are reminded of the 
almost exclusive emphasis laid upon 8 and # for the Greek N.T. 

H was assigned by Rose to the ninth century, G to the eleventh. 
This latter was regarded by him as an independent source because of 
some apparent omissions in #. In other respects the variations of G 
from H rather bear'the character of recensions. Krohn himself goes 
further than Rose in giving the preference to over G. 

After examining fourteen MSS of Vitruvius I have found only three 
which follow G and these of late date. This in itself means nothing 
except that the tradition of G does not seem to have been wide- 
spread. 

On examining the readings in which /# differs from G, I was struck 
by the fact that H furnishes readings which agree with the Old Latin 
MS & of the N.T., notably the use of participles instead of nouns of 
agency, and the omission of parts of esse. 

Following up this clue, I compared some of the readings of 1 
rejected by the editors with the characteristic readings of the Vulgate 
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in the Codex Amiatinus. There were many resemblances of spelling 
in addition to the resemblances of grammatical form. 

In the ninth century the Vulgate was submitted to a recension by 
Alcuin. The corrections of the Amiatinus recorded by Tischendorf 
often coincide with the recension of Alcuin, as though the Amiatinus 
had followed him to Tours. It is instructive to compare the Prole- 
gomena of Tischendorf, pref. xxxii, with the critical apparatus of Words- 
worth and White, especially ve Codex Vallicellensis. 

Now we know that MSS of Vitruvius were multiplied in order to 
help the revival of architecture at the court of Charlemagne. There is 
reason to think that the Harleian MS of Vitruvius from which they 
were derived was written in the same scriptorium as the Amiatinus. It 
is probable that the text of Vitruvius was corrected in the same way 
when it reached Alcuin. 

On the last of the blank pages in the body of the manuscript there is 
the sketch of a cross in the same style as those which precede each of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels. This trace of the Celtic tradition helps to 
define the origin of H in Northumbria. 

When we turn to the Codex Amiatinus, we find that the scribe has 
added amen to each of the four gospels at the end, but to the Acts of 
the Apostles he has affixed at the end Deo gratias amen. In the same 
way # adds to the first book of Vitruvius d0 gratias amen, and a 
similar ending marks the tenth book. When the script of # is con- 
sidered, there appears a close resemblance of the rubrication and the 
uncial letters to the style of the Amiatinus. If anything, 7 has marks 
of a greater antiquity: where it differs so far as the uncial writing is 
concerned, it suggests the lapidary style of Pope Damasus. Although 
H was in Cologne at the Monastery of St Pantaleon at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, it almost certainly came two centuries before 
from the scriptorium of Jarrow along with the Amiatinus, so that the 
German court owed to Saxon England the Latin Vulgate and the canon 
of Roman architecture. 


II 


The exploration of the vernacular Latin of the early empire has 
many treasures to give up for the determination of the sacred text. 
The first reason has often been overlooked. The vernacular includes 
the technical vocabulary of working life. Hence the pages of Vitruvius, 
which deal with roads, city walls, gates, farmhouses, illustrate the 
provincial life of Syria. For Vitruvius wrote almost in the vernacular. 

But there is a vernacular science too. The problems of building 
sometimes lead to experimental results which have a meaning for 
science. At any rate the builder’s workmen must have at least a rough 
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knowledge of arithmetic and geometry. Medical terms have been 
enumerated for the Greek N.T. by Hobart. But there is a parallel 
of medical notions. When Paul wrote 1 Cor. xv, he seems to have 
drawn upon the same source as Vitruvius I iv 7: ‘aliam enim mixtionem 
habet genus avium, aliam piscium, longe aliter terrestrium natura.’ 
But the whole passage is relevant. The weather furnishes cases too. 
The ancient reading Euraquilo in Acts xxvii 14 is taken from a Latin 
diagram of the winds such as that described by Vitruvius I vi 14. 
Such diagrams were laid out in public places by the Roman architects 
following Vitruvius. There is a notable example at Dougga ninety 
miles from Carthage in which Zuroagui/o occurs between Aquilo and 
Vulturnus. I have selected these cases out of several which go to 
show that Vitruvius influenced directly or indirectly the writers of 
the N.T. 

#7 is evidence that Vitruvius held some form of the Logos doctrine. 
In a passage which was altered in the later MSS, reads: ‘ne putet me 
erravisse si credam rationem.’ The use of credo with the accusative of 
an impersonal object is found elsewhere. Tertullian has: ‘ unicum deum 
credimus’, a personal object. And generally speaking Vitruvius is 
evidence for the wide currency of religious and moral notions which 
were to receive a more definite expression from Jewish and Christian 
teachers. But we must guard ourselves against a misconception. In 
Vitruvius the background of religious and moral notions is positive, 
non-mystical, unauthoritative, and therefore his belief in reason directs 
itself towards the free movement of thought, as distinguished from an 
unreflecting lack of method, II i 8. Hence too the light which we get 
from him is a dry light. And it is to this quality that we owe the 
genuine contribution which he makes to the history of aesthetic ideas. 

I will conclude with an instance in which H undoubtedly preserves 
the primitive text, I xii 5: ‘reliqua quae non sunt ad necessitatem sed ad 
deliciarum voluntatem ’, ‘the other things which rather serve luxury and 
delight than utility’. Jocundus, followed by all the editors, alters 
voluntatem to voluptatem. This confusion of volupias and voluntas 
goes back to a very early date. Diehl Vulgdrlateinische Inschriften 
quotes four cases: ‘ex voluptate testamenti’ (313), ‘ mi voluptati sati non 
fecerit’ (785), ‘si qui voluptati meae contenderit’ (rog5), ‘ex voluptate 
eius’ (1529). Thesame editor in his Latin Christian Inscriptions quotes 
an African instance : ‘gloria in excelsis deo et in terra pax hominib(us) 
bone bolumtatis.’ Have we here a vernacular form of vo/untatis or 
voluptatis? The question has some bearing on the Vulgate for which 
the Amiatinus is early evidence. 

Eidoxia is rendered dona voluntas in Psalms v 13 and 1 20. The 
later Psalms change over to dJeneplacitum: \xviii 14, Ixxxviii 18, cv 4, 
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cxl 5. It is doubtful, therefore, whether Jona voluntas ever meant in 
this context anything but good pleasure. Tyndale’s translation of the 
nominative agrees with this: ‘ vnto men rejoisinge’ (Luke ii 14). 


Ill 


We have seen that Vitruvius’s influence was fairly widespread over the 
Mediterranean world from an early date. Yet he is rather to be 
regarded as a sample of popular literature than as the immediate cause 
of the following characteristic which the first, third, and fourth gospels 
share with the popular literature of the early empire. The prefaces 
which accompany each book of Vitruvius are only partly germane to 
their context, and were in some cases at least (undoubtedly for the first 
book) written after the body of the work was complete. This prefatory 
character was recognized by the person who, as early as the second 
century, divided the four gospels into larger chapters: section A begins 
at the first verse of the second chapter in Matthew, Luke, and John. 
There is this difference, however, that whereas Vitruvius often acknow- 
ledges the sources upon which he drew, the editors of the first and 
third gospels did not. The fourth gospel is the only one in which the 
editor claims also to be the author of the whole book. 


FRANK GRANGER. 


1 Pet. iii 21 


Barticpa, ob capxds drdbects pirov dAXa ovverdnoews a&yabys érepwrnpa 
els @edv. The older translations of érepwrnpa must now be discarded in 
view of the technical sense of the word = ‘stipulatio’. So far we seem 
to have only one instance from the papyri, given in L. & S. (new edition) 
and Moulton-Milligan, viz. P. Cairo Preisigke,1 16. But the stipulatory 
formula éxepwrybeis dfioddynoa occurs several times. Gaius defines 
‘stipulatio’ thus: ‘verborum conceptio quibus is qui interrogatur 
daturum facturumve se quod interrogatus est respondet’. The 
catechumen is asked if he believes, and he replies in the formula inter- 
polated into Acts viii 37, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God’. 
This is ‘a pledge to God proceeding from a clear conscience’. ’Ezepw- 
typa is a promise elicited by a formal question. The interpolator of 
Acts thought it necessary to put in something to show that S. Philip did 
not baptize the Ethiopian without the formal interrogation universally 
required in the second century. 

G. C. Ricwarps. 
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Kant's Conception of God: A Critical Exposition of its Metaphysical 
Development, together with a translation of the Nova Dilucidatio, 
by F. E. Encianp, M.A., Ph.D. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1929.) 

THERE will perhaps always be room for new books on Kant’s philo- 
sophy, and it will always be possible for the writers of them to advance 
the thought of their own generation while elucidating or criticizing the 
work of this genius of a past age. This is because Kant’s shortcomings, 
errors, and inconsistencies are somehow more instructive and suggestive 
than many of the sound and final pronouncements of lesser philosophers. 

Dr England’s book is certainly a contribution to natural theology as 
well as a valuable commentary on Kant. It is one of the few in our 
own language which deal especially with Kant’s theology. It is so 
excellent in quality that one could wish that it had been more volumi- 
nous, and that it had more completely covered the ground by taking 
some notice of the Religion within the bounds of reason alone, and by dis- 
cussing more fully the as yet little known Opus postumum. But students 
of Kant will be grateful to Dr England for what he has been pleased to 
give them, viz. an examination of the three Critigues and some of Kant’s 
precritical writings, in so far as they are concerned with the conception 
of God. These works, after all, are theologically the most important. 
Many students will also thank the author for the first translation into 
English of Kant’s earliest philosophical treatise, the Principiorum primo- 
rum cognitionis metaphysicae nova dilucidatio, 

Dr England’s first chapter supplies a concise and clear exposition of 
the philosophical situation in the time of Kant’s youth. The author 
then traces Kant’s transition from the Wolffian type of rationalism, in 
which he was brought up but which from the first does not seem to have 
completely satisfied him, to the ‘ critical’ point of view. He here dis- 
cusses fully Kant’s early recognition of the truths that existence is no 
predicate but rather consists in the ‘absolute positing’ of a thing, and 
that the notion of the possible, or of what is conceivable without contra- 
diction, presupposes the notion of some actuality: truths which had 
been overlooked, but which are important in connexion with certain 
proofs of the existence of God. Dr England seems to me to follow the 
rather common tendency to broaden out the ontological argument so that 
it includes an argument such as that called ¢ contingentia mundi, which 
is surely distinguishable from it. The ontological argument, if it be an 
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argument of one kind only, unique and different from other theistic 
arguments, is simply the inference from the zdea of Deity, or of the most 
perfect being, to the existence of that Being. That possibilities pre- 
suppose some actuality is not the same proposition as that they presup- 
pose one particular actuality, viz. God; and until it is shewn that all 
actual things other than God presuppose His actuality, the mere fact 
that possibility presupposes actuality can yield no theistic conclusion. 
Hence the objections, urged by Ward, to the argument of Kant’s Der 
Einsig migliche Beweisgrund u.s.w. Dr England thinks that Ward 
here missed the meaning of the Kantian phrase ‘absolute positing’. 
That may be so; but if ‘absolute positing’ does not mean mere exis- 
tence on the part of a thing but its grounding in ‘ the fount of all reality’, 
additional considerations as to dependence of contingent things on this 
fount are involved in any argument from the possible to God. Such 
considerations may be forthcoming, but they are, as it seems to me, no 
part of the argument that is properly called ontological. So, if Kant 
thought, as Dr England states (p. 55), that the true significance of the 
ontological argument is that we must affirm the existence of God as the 
presupposition of all possibility, I should venture to say that Kant then 
bestowed the name of ‘the ontological argument’ upon an argument of 
a kind different from that which he elsewhere calls by that name. 
Dr England, however, is of opinion (pp. 123-124) that when Kant 
elsewhere criticizes what I should call the ontological argument pure 
and simple—that the idea of God includes His existence—Kant 
‘reveals an extraordinarily imperfect grasp of the significance of the 
argument as such’. And he continues: ‘ Doubtless also Anselm failed 
to show how even in regard to God an existential conclusion can follow 
from analytical premises. Yet the real question involved in Anselm’s 
argument is as to whether we must posit a supreme Urgrund or ens 
realissimum in some form as the necessary presupposition of things, and 
to this important aspect of the argument Kant gives’ a thorough assent.’ 
Perhaps I am devoting an undue amount of space to a relatively small 
point ; but I cannot help thinking that it would conduce to clearness if 
philosophers would distinguish, not as different aspects of one argument, 
but as two different and independent lines of argument, the attempt to 
extract existence out of an idea and the attempt to prove a ‘necessary’ 
ground for ‘contingent’ things. So long as this distinction is not drawn, 
substitutes for the ontological argument will continue to be called 
rehabilitations of it. 

It is when the first and third of Kant’s critiques receive the searching 
examination which Dr England bestows upon them that the main thesis 
of this book begins to reveal itself. ‘This is that the negative conclusions 


1 In the context which Dr England is now discussing. 
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as to the validity of the metaphysical concept of God, to which Kant 
was led, do not really follow from the first principles of the critical 
philosophy when these principles are strictly interpreted and loyally 
obeyed: Kant’s negations are rather due to the persistence, in his philo- 
sophy as a whole, of non-critical, and indeed chiefly precritical or rational- 
istic, modes of thought. Just as Prof. Ward, in his concise Study of 
Kant, shewed that if Kant’s ‘logomorphic’ deduction of the categories 
of substance and cause be discarded as futile, and Kant’s own clear 
hints as to their ‘anthropomorphic’ origination be followed, the critical 
theory of knowledge becomes a coherent exposition of human inter- 
pretativeness, so Dr England shews that if certain precritical suppositions 
and certain unwarrantable hard lines of distinction, where we can now 
see continuity, be eliminated, much of Kant’s polemic concerning the 
teleological category and the conception of God becomes misdirected 
and vain. Dr England concludes that even the cosmological argument 
admits of being restated in a form consistent with ‘ critical’ principles : 
‘if it be granted that all our concepts’, whether called constitutive 
categories of the understanding or regulative ideas of the reason, ‘are 
justified by their indispensableness for the task of organizing experience, 
then the concept to which the cosmological argument points must be 
admitted as a concept of something real’. One may not be convinced 
as to the possibility of thus reviving the particular theistic argument 
known as the cosmological ; but in the case of the teleological argument 
there is much less room for hesitation. Dr England brings out very 
clearly the almost pitiable shifts to which Kant put himself in order to 
avoid being compelled to abandon his distinction between a regulative 
idea and a constitutive category when confronted with the facts concern- 
ing the adaptations in organisms. It is still a considerable step from 
the internal adaptiveness of organisms to external design of the cosmos, 
but Dr England goes on to argue that inner purposiveness (adaptedness) 
implies a designing mind. Perhaps his chapter on the purposiveness 
displayed in Nature may be singled out as the most important and 
original among many good chapters. It is followed by an examination 
of Kant’s moral argument, in which less room is afforded for new com- 
ment, and by a final chapter on the idea of God as ultimate ground. 
It is concluded that in view of the unity, the conformity to law, and the 
adaptedness to ends including morality, which the world displays, the 
conception of God as its ground is essential for a complete interpretation 
of all the facts. More than this the natural theologian who sets out 
from facts and ends by interpreting them can hardly maintain. Kant, 
however, fell far short of maintaining this; largely, as Dr England 
thinks, because of his unduly agnostic attitude towards the noumenal, as 
distinct from the phenomenal, partly because he persisted in trying to 
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conceive of God on the lines of his rationalistic predecessors, and partly 
because he never seems to have asked himself what conception of God 
must be adopted for the explanation, as a totality, of the different realms 
of fact which he tended to keep distinct. 

I have the less reluctantly passed over many of the particular con- 
tributions which this book makes because I hope that I have said 
enough to indicate that it is one which every student of philosophical 
theology should read. 


The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relations of Knowledge and 
Action, by Joun Dewey. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1930.) 

ERRONEOUSLY described, on its title-page, as ¢he Gifford Lectures for 
1929, this book contains one of the several courses of Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the Scottish universities during last year. Like a con- 
siderable number of courses lately provided by the Gifford foundation, 
Prof. Dewey’s lectures have but little direct relevance to the subject of 
natural theology, with which the lectureships should be concerned, 
though his course has rather more of theological bearing than some of 
those that have recently been delivered by eminent physicists. But as 
a contribution to philosophy, at least in the sense of being provocative 
of thought, they take a high place among the Gifford Lectures of recent 
years. Zhe Quest for Certainty is without doubt a vigorous, fresh, and 
stimulating work. It is trenchant in its criticism of certain traditional 
views, current and obsolete, and daring in its constructive thought. 

The author’s main theme is that the office of ‘knowledge’ is not to 
reveal the ultimately real, or, what he seems to assume to be necessarily 
the same thing, to apprehend immutable being with perfect certainty, 
the human mind doing nothing to ‘reality’ save passively to know it ; 
it is rather, as the success of experimental science has taught us, to 
ascertain hidden relations by acting on or manipulating the actual world 
with intelligently guided intention, to induce changes and to observe 
the issues, to correct the errors of the senses and to transcend their 
limitations by use of instruments and calculation. Thought alone can- 
not yield knowledge, and knowledge does not consist in reduction to 
the familiar, to the immediate, or to the self-evident. Reality is but 
potentially intelligible: instead of being directly readable by thought, 
it but presents obscurities, supplies doubtful situations, and sets prob- 
lems, which can only be resolved by doing. Knowing, in short, is 
coping actively with problems. In the later pages of his book Prof. Dewey 
urges that it will only be by daring to carry the method of knowing 
which has become so highly saan’ in the physical sciences into the 
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fields of economics and politics, of morals, aesthetics, and religion, 
which are at present still under the control of traditional dogma and 
of ancient or pre-scientific ideas as to the nature of knowledge, that 
intelligently consolidated advances can therein be made. Our beliefs 
about values, he observes, are in a position similar to that of beliefs about 
Nature before the scientific revolution. Just as rational or logical and 
aesthetic conceptions were superimposed by the ancients on natural 
objects and phenomena, to the prevention of ‘knowledge’ about them, 
sO now eternal or absolute values, prescribed by @ friori philosophy 
and by revealed religion, remain superimposed on experienced goods. 
Distrust of our capacity to form regulative standards in the actualization 
of the valuable is the cause of our continued appeal to the absolute 
values, without which we think we should not be saved from confusion 
and lawlessness. As to the introduction of the scientific or experi- 
mental method into the other fields that have been mentioned, Prof. 
Dewey offers only suggestions that are of general rather than of specific 
and practicable application ; and his readers will perhaps feel that the 
‘ data’ of physical science and of the other fields into which he wishes 
the experimental method to be carried are so diverse that it is ante- 
cedently doubtful whether the intelligent control, which the applied 
sciences and the industries bespeak, is capable of transference, save 
very fragmentarily and locally, to the latter field. Physical nature, 
fortunately for us, can be ‘known’ in terms of the quantitative relations 
which render control in accordance with human ends a possibility ; but 
human needs, desires, satisfactions, values associated with economics, 
politics, morality, etc., are not characterized by the relations which subsist 
between Nature’s elements. Values seem hopelessly to clash ; actualiza- 
tion of one sometimes involves extinction of another. The individuals 
or atoms of physics and human individuals have nothing in common. 
Prof. Dewey’s hope will therefore seem to be unrealizable, save in the 
fragmentary degree in which it is already fulfilled in our more or less 
reasonable method of ‘muddling through’, until it is shewn in what 
specific ways, and within what limits, a method of knowledge and con- 
trol, which is applicable where the common and the quantitative are the 
relevant characteristics, can be carried over into fields where uniqueness 
and qualitative diversity are the determining considerations. 

To return to the author’s theory of knowledge and its relation to 
action : an empiricist such as myself will find himself in agreement with 
much, whether of the critical or of the constructive type, that Prof. Dewey 
has so forcibly expressed. But there are many statements which seem 
to me to affirm half-truths, to present antitheses and mutual exclusive- 
ness which do not exist; and some in which problems are concealed 
from the writer’s view by his occasional tendency to resort to ambiguous, 
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and even vague language. A few instances of these may be given, even 
if they should but exhibit to the author a reader’s capacity to misunder- 
stand him. 

Prof. Dewey finds fault with the various historical theories of know- 
ledge in that, as he considers, they all imply that ‘what is known is 
antecedent to the mental act of observation and enquiry, and is totally 
unaffected by these acts’ (p. 26). But this charge seems to involve, 
at least when phenomenalistic theories or theories of the Kantian type 
are concerned, a confusion of the ‘real’ object, the thing er se, with the 
object constructed by the mind when in raffort with the ‘ object’ fer se, 
the ‘reality’ of which is quite different from noumenal reality. Kant 
explicitly held that the object er se is not known, but is unknowable ; 
and others, improving on Kant’s unworkable theory, would maintain 
that knowledge of mind-constructed or mentally apprehended physical 
objects, i.e. of phenomena, is knowledge of the noumenal through the 
phenomenal, because the phenomenal must be re/evant to, and appearance 
of, the noumenal, and that is all that matters to the knower. Confusion 
is bound to arise when the word ‘ object’, or the phrase ‘ object of know- 
ledge’, is used without drawing this necessary distinction. Further, 
one fails to see the point in Prof. Dewey’s frequently asserted denial 
that knowledge is of, or about, that which is ‘antecedent to’ observa- 
tion ; for if science is knowledge about the world, the world existed, and 
behaved much as it does now, before knowers came to know it. And 
knowing is not a transeunt action upon noumenal ‘reality’, altering its 
nature and constitution. It is no question as to which is the ‘true and 
valid’ object of knowledge (p. 188), the antecedent ‘reality’ or the 
‘consequences’ of empirical enquiry and ‘knowing’, but rather as to 
the distinguishable senses of ‘ object’, ‘knowledge’, and ‘reality’, which 
the writer seems to overlook, thereby creating confusion. 

Prof. Dewey generally, though not always, uses the word ‘knowledge’ 
exclusively to denote the processes of experimental enquiry : hence his. 
exaltation of methodology into the place of the only kind of theory of 
knowledge which is worth investigating, and his disparagement of 
epistemology and of the psychology, analytical or genetic, of cognition. 
Again, it is no question of ‘either . . . or’, but of the relation between 
two departments of investigation, each of which is indispensable for 
philosophy (though not for science) such as would cope with all rather 
than with some of the problems and doubtful situations which facts 
present, and would be critical rather than dogmatic (in Kant’s sense) as 
to ultimate issues. To restrict the meaning of ‘knowledge’, as Prof. 
Dewey does, may be a useful convention; but it becomes merely 
arbitrary if ‘knowledge’ be at the same time assumed to be co-extensive 
with ‘cognition’, or if the cognitive processes, that must take place 
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before the scientist can have any data and method with which to work, 
have their essential relevance to ‘knowledge’ hushed up by relegating 
them to ‘experience’, which is left without definition while, of course, 
it all the time includes cognition. 

However, Prof. Dewey’s attitude to theory of knowledge, either as to 
its psychological or its logical side, is not a matter of primary impor- 
tance: it rather affects his polemic than his exposition of the nature and 
limits of scientific knowledge. His insistence on the important part 
played by doing or action in obtaining knowledge, and on the ad hoc 
instrumentality of scientific knowing, is the feature of his work which 
pre-eminently arouses and deserves the reader’s attention. 

The author's criticism of theology applies only to the rational or 
a priori theology of antiquity and the revealed theology which absorbed 
it. With empirically based natural theology he has not concerned him- 
self. But incidentally (p. 236) he refers to the cumulative integration 
of complex interactions in Nature which give a purposive meaning to 
Nature’s course ; and that is a sufficient basis for philosophical theology 
of a kind that is not liable to the criticisms which he passes on other kinds. 


Lhe Problem of Time, by J. ALEXANDER GuNN, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Professor in the University of Melbourne, sometime Fellow of the 
University of Liverpool. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1929.) 

Tue problem of Time is one of so great philosophical importance, 
involved as it is in many of the larger questions upon which philosophers 
and theologians have debated, that it is surprising that no monograph 
has hitherto been devoted to it by a modern writer: at least I have 
never met with a reference to such a work. Quite recently, however, 
Professor Gunn has published a historical and critical study of the 
problem which will fill a gap in our philosophical literature and give 
the student the opportunity to read, at no tedious length, the history of 
thought concerning a wide subject, with particular parts and aspects of 
which he will separately have come in contact. It is a pleasant task 
to have a share in making known to students of philosophy and 
theology the forthcomingness of this valuable book. Its author is 
a learned and accurate scholar; he writes with remarkable clearness 
and readableness, and possesses the gifts of sound judgement and 
ability to seize salient points. In dealing with the thinkers of antiquity, 
such as Plotinus or St Augustine, he concentrates upon the shrewd 
observations which they occasionally make concerning the subject of 
time, and concisely emphasizes the real contributions which occur here 
and there in their writings. In treating of the thinkers of the modern 
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period he is as careful to give credit to persons such as Barrow, who 
supplied relatively small but important linkages and comments, as to 
set forth the greater achievements of the geniuses such as Newton. 

The author is sufficiently free from the obsessive influence exerted on 
many contemporary minds by the prestige of natural science to discern 
that the physicist’s chief problem, that of the measurement of time, is 
unimportant in connexion with the metaphysical question as to what 
time is. He is also sound, as it seems to me, in his view that the 
recent notion known as relativity is a mathematical and physical con- 
vention possessing no peculiar import for the general theory of know- 
ledge or for ontology. Again, he is fully alive to the importance of 
the distinction to be drawn between perceptual time and conceptual 
Time, or between the psychological and the abstractive or scientific 
treatment of the problem. An excellent account of these differences, 
and of the relations which subsist between perceptual and conceptual 
time is given towards the end of the book. It is a little unfortunate 
that in the preceding chapters the author speaks of common, or con- 
ceptual, Time as ‘real’, which is liable to mislead in the absence of a 
clear definition of what it is proposed to mean by ‘real’. Professor 
Gunn then seems to be implying something which, later, he reveals that 
he does not actually hold. This tendency seems to be due to his use 
of the term ‘subjective’ for what is psychologically objective but is not 
Objective (the use here of small and capital letters is my own con- 
vention) in the sense of common to many experients—which is what 
‘real’ means for most people. This leads him to emphasize at times 
the difference between perceptual time and common Time as if it 
amounted to disparateness, and to write as if there were no continuity 
between them, and the one were not derived by abstraction and ideal 
construction out of the other. He speaks of ‘the true nature of 
time’ as if there must necessarily be one ‘true nature’ of common time, 
and it were ascertainable. And he uses the phrase ‘ the conception of 
time’, which might advantageously be replaced by that of ‘the time- 
concept’, or rather ‘time-concepts ’—for there are several in use—in 
what might be called its question-begging sense, implying that there 
certainly is such a ‘real’ entity as time, of which we have an idea or 
conception. I may make my meaning clear by remarking that an 
atheist must needs have a conception of God, in the sense of a God- 
concept, though he denies that there exists a supreme Spirit corre- 
sponding to that conception, or of which it is a concept. And time, 
though we have a concept or concepts ‘of’ it, may be nevertheless as 
‘unreal ’, or non-existent, as the atheist deems God to be, or as we all 
believe the line without breadth to be. However, this apparent adop- 
tion of dogmatic realism, which is misleading for the time being, is 
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definitely renounced at a later stage, and, in my opinion, no better 
exposition than Professor Gunn’s could be given of the purely con- 
ceptual and conventional nature of Time and of its relation to so-called 
‘ perceptual’ time, or to the temporal factor which, I rejoice to see, there 
is a growing tendency in philosophers of the present day to recognize as 
intrinsic to all that can rightly be called experience. 

The problem of time is one in which theology is interested, especially 
on account of its connexion with ideas of eternity, supra-temporality, 
and timelessness. And on this connexion Professor Gunn writes with 
his usual judiciousness. It is not easy to extract, from the author’s 
references to numerous recent writers, of greater and smaller impor- 
tance, what are his own views on all the points that are discussed ; but, 
if I rightly infer them, I am too closely in agreement with them to 
offer criticism. I gather that he would class souls or experients as 
supra-temporal beings, in that they themselves are not entirely involved 
in the flux of change which they experience, though they are functionally 
related to it; that he rejects the old static conception of perfection such 
as admits of no- progress, as eliminating life along with change; and 
that he quotes with full approval the conclusion of Ward that, if the 
world be genuinely a realm of ends, the temporal cannot be reduced from 
the phenomenal to the illusory, nor the eternal be raised from the 
noumenal to the logical, cut off from living activity by apotheosis in the 
firmament of ideas. It might have been observed that into that one 
sentence Ward, in his masterly way, compressed lucidly and pointedly 
the issues which many volumes of controversial literature have suc- 
ceeded in obscuring, if they have succeeded in nothing else. 


Man and the Universe, by Hans Drikscu, translated by W. H. 
Jounston, B.A, (G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1929.) 


Tuts small book is offered by its author as an introduction to his 
larger works. As an outline of the science and philosophy contained 
in those works, it should be useful, especially to readers whose ac- 
quaintance with philosophy and the natural sciences is slight; but 
apart from the more detailed books, to which it is a guide, this volume 
deals too fragmentarily and disconnectedly with numerous complicated 
problems to throw light upon them, or to convey knowledge worth 
having. 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development. By W. O. E. OrstER- 
Ley, M.A., D.D. (Camb.) and THropore H. Rosinson, M.A., 
D.D. (Lond.). (London, S.P.C.K., 1930.) 


Tuis work of 400 pages is divided into three parts. Part I, which is 
by Dr Oesterley, is entitled ‘The Background’. Eighty pages are 
devoted to early Semitic religion, but much of the matter presented is 
doubtful, and the book is overweighted by it. The best chapters of the 
book are those later ones which present pretty fully the evidence of 
the Old Testament itself. 

Part II (pp. 131-224), by Dr T. H. Robinson, begins with ‘ Mosaism’ 
and ends with the seventh-century prophets. The space given—less 
than 100 pages—is surely too little for so large a subject, and even this 
space is encroached on by the introduction of illustrations drawn from 
uncertain information on Semitic religion in general. 

Part III (pp. 227-368), which is divided between the two authors, 
takes us into the Exilic, Persian, and Greek periods. In the last chapter 
(ch. xvi) the New Testament and the Mishnah are lightly touched. 

Part I concludes as follows: ‘We have dealt with the background of 
Hebrew religion, the earliest stage from which religion in a truer sense 
emerges. This is necessary if Hebrew religion is to be scientifically 
studied.’ But this background is itself filled with doubtful data. The 
temptation to say just a little more than the facts warrant seems to be 
very strong, and not sufficiently resisted by our two writers. 

In the section on sacred trees (pp. 21-28) there is much forcing of 
the facts to support Dr Oesterley’s view. He writes: ‘In Gen. xii 6-8 
mention is made of “the terebinth of Moreh” (é/0n moreh) ; translated 
literally this is: “the terebinth of the Teacher”. ... What is meant is 
that the oracle was given there, so that it might well be rendered “‘ the 
oracle-terebinth ”.” The same kind of statement is made of course by 
other scholars, but is not the argument too loosely drawn? Zion 
Moreh may mean ‘ Teacher’s terebinth’, but it might equally well mean 
‘Pointer terebinth’, i.e. the terebinth which serves as a landmark. If 
this was indeed ‘the oracle-terebinth ’, we should expect to be told that 
Abram ‘enquired’ of God there. But we are not so told. 

It is difficult again to accept the view taken of Gen. xxxv 4. Here is 
the oracle-terebinth of Shechem again, and under it Jacob ‘buries’ 
(‘hides’ in the text of Genesis) the strange gods of his household. 
Why is this? Dr Oesterley says that Jacob having repudiated these 
gods and made them inimical, now seeks to put them under the control 
of the more powerful spirit who dwelt in this terebinth. But is it not 
a simpler explanation to say that the terebinth is mentioned merely as 
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a landmark? The writer holds up the example of the patriarch in 
putting away strange gods, and adds by way of emphasis, ‘here under- 
neath this well-known terebinth of Shechem the great deed was done’. 

Dr Oesterley converts into a sacred tree the tamarisk in Gibeah under 
which Saul sits on the height (rd@mah), when he harangues his fol- 
lowers. Saul chooses it ‘ because of the presence of the deity there’. 
But might it not have been because the tamarisk as a conspicuous object 
marked the spot, and also gave shade for the king and his officers? 
One is tempted to ask, when the Crown Prince of Prussia gave the 
order to his troops at Kéniggratz in 1866, ‘ Auf den Baum marschieren, 
Kinder’, was it because of the presence of some powerful spirit in 
the tree? 

Still more surprising is Dr Oesterley’s comment on 1 Sam. xxxi 13, 
where it is said that the men of Jabesh buried the bones of Saul ‘ under 
the tamarisk tree in Jabesh’. The comment is, ‘There would be no 
point in making mention of this unless the tree had been regarded 
as a sacred one’. But would not a Hebrew writer have regarded 
a sacred place as suffering pollution from the deposit of a dead man’s 
bones there? Josiah defiled an altar by burning men’s bones upon it 
(2 Kings xxiii 16), and in Ezek. xliii 7, 8 JenovaH complains that His 
house is defiled by the near neighbourhood of the burial-places of the 
kings. 

Again, Dr Oesterley writes, ‘One of the most instructive passages is 
2 Sam. v 23, 24’. The words are, ‘When thou hearest the sound of 
marching in the tops of the mulberry trees . . . then is JEHOVAH gone 
out before thee to smite the host of the Philistines’. The comment is, 
‘It is quite clear from this passage that the belief was held that Yahweh 
entered the trees, His presence being indicated by the rustling’. But 
surely it is mof clear that the passage contemplates JEHOVAH ‘entering’ 
the trees. Might it not be held with equal reason that here JEHOVAH 
is the God of the upper air and of the storm, and that the mulberry 
trees are mere witnesses of his passing? Are we obliged to see some- 
thing ‘ sacred’ in these trees ? 

Further, Dr Oesterley seems to think that when a prophet or prophetess 
sits (or ‘ dwells’) under a tree, it is for the sake of receiving oracles from 
(or through) the tree. But in Gen. xii Abram has already received his 
‘oracle’—a most important oracle—before he arrives at the tree (Gen. 
xii 1-3). In xviii r Abraham is dwelling by the terebinths (M.T.; 
mpos tH Spvi, LXX) of Mamre, but the ‘oracle’ is delivered to him by 
three arrivals who take no notice of the tree. So in Judges iv 4, 5 
Deborah is sitting under ‘the palm tree of Deborah’, when she gives 
‘ judgement’ or ‘ decisions’ to Israel, but there is no word that she is 
helped by the tree in her work. Is it not equally reasonable to under- 
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stand the phrase ‘under the palm tree’ as a mere detail of place? So 
in the same chapter (v. 11) Heber the Kenite pitched his tent (or ‘his 
tents’, collective) ‘as far as the terebinth in Zaanannim’. Therefore 
must Heber also be a dispenser of oracles obtained from trees? Nor 
is Dr Oesterley on sure ground even when he tells us that the terebinth 
of Médnénim (Judges ix 37) is another instance of an oracle tree. It 
is true that he has the support of BDB s.v. j2y; it is also true that 
according to BDB the connexion of p’3nyh with j3y, ‘cloud’, is now 
generally abandoned, but in fact the ‘abandoned’ etymology has not 
been supplanted by any surer suggestion. Duhm in the third edition 
of his Isaiah (1914) still writes that the literal meaning of D'21ym may 
be ‘rain-makers’ i.e. cloud compellers. Ewald’s suggestion that the 
word means ‘diviners’ as interpreters of the Aum of insects or the 
whisper of leaves remains a mere suggestion: Wellhausen did not adopt 
it. So it is reasonable to conclude that even in Judges ix 37 the word 
Meonenim may be simply an indication of place: it was the well-known 
terebinth beside which the rain-makers worked their charms. 

It has been necessary to go thus fully into this one subject of sacred 
trees, because (as it seems to me) Dr Oesterley is disposed to accept 
too readily the conjectural statements of certain writers on early religion 
and especially on early Semitic religion. His remarks on sacred waters 
are open to the same criticism ; and indeed it may be said that his 
introductory chapters are too long and too full of doubtful matter to be 
of much help to the understanding of the developement of Hebrew 
religion. One feels that he is attempting to explain the obscure from 
the more obscure. 

The chapter on ‘ Mosaism’ (part II, ch. i) by Dr Theodore Robinson 
(pp. 134-153) is of course of central importance. What did Moses 
deliver to Israel? Did his doctrine contain within itself the seeds of 
future developement? Did he deliver the familiar Ten Command- 
ments of Exod. xx 2-17 to his people? Dr Robinson’s answers to 
such questions as these err perhaps on the side of caution. The 
Sinaitic covenant contained (perhaps), but in a shortened form, four of 
our present commandments. ‘Of one thing we may be sure, that the 
Covenant demanded that the worship of Israel should be paid to Yahweh 
alone, and that the Israelite should use no other divine name in taking 
an oath. There may also have been an insistence on the Passover— 
essentially a pastoral festival—and it is not impossible that a form of 
the Sabbath in which the use of fire was prohibited on the seventh day 
was imposed. Beyond these points it is hardly possible even to hazard 
a conjecture.’ It is therefore surprising that Dr Robinson goes on to 
Suggest that the sixth and seventh commandments deal with matters 
which are vital to the existence of a pastoral clan: ‘The purity of its 
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blood and the sanctity of the life of its members are matters which are 
fundamental to the tribe, and the most stringent regulations have to be 
adopted in order to guard them.’ Further, Dr Robinson maintains that 
‘we must recognize (among the early Semites) a very strong respect 
for . .. the standing and authority of the older members of the tribe’. He 
adds, ‘ We need not doubt that the fifth commandment was. . . observed 
from the days when Israel first became a nation’. May we not sum up 
Dr Robinson’s views in the statement, ‘There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh com- 
mandments go back in their essence to the nomadic (or Mosaic) age’? 
But our author himself seems to shrink from making so definite a state- 
ment. 

The chapter on Ezekiel (Part III, ch. iv, pp. 248-258) is a piece of 
good work. It is arranged under the headings, Ezekiel’s Doctrine of 
God— Superhuman Beings—Individual Responsibility—Regeneration— 
The Ceremonial Law—Eschatological-Apocalyptic Ideas. The writer 
(Dr Oesterley) treats the book as a whole as an account of Ezekiel’s 
own teaching. He does not stop to notice the theory of Hélscher, who 
assigns the redaction of the book to a date between 515 and 445 B.C. 
(before the period of Nehemiah), and ascribes the eschatological matter 
to the redactor. In this course Dr Oesterley is surely right. He does 
well to remind us that ‘To the prophetic activity of Ezekiel... we 
must add the priestly point of view; so that in spite of a somewhat 
narrow view in some directions a broader outlook is to be discerned in 
others’ (p. 255). 

Chapter xiii of Part III on the doctrine of immortality is disappointing, 
though it contains some good things. Its title is unsuitable in a book 
whose chief concern is with the Old Testament: it suggests Greek 
rather than Hebrew thought, yet in the chapter itself the distinction 
between the two is well stated. 

The general impression left by the book is that it has been written in 
too great haste. The style is in many places colloquial and wordy. 
We find such expressions as ‘in a very real sense’—‘ mobile tent’— 
‘bloodthirsty cruelty’—‘compelling and overwhelming language’— 
‘Their social standing seems to have been low, and their methods 
questionable’ (of Ahab’s prophets: p. 178)—‘The honest democratic 
king Josiah’ (p. 221)}—‘The super-logic of facts’ (p. 223). Moreover 
there are not a few ill-considered statements, e.g. ‘It was mecessary for 
Elijah to go to Horeb the mount of God to get into close personal 

‘touch with Yahweh’ (p. 179)—‘ The new king (Jehu !) was simply a tool 
in the hands of the prophetic party’ (p. 188}—‘The music of the 
assemblies is noxious to Him’ (JeHxovaH: p. 201): did the writer mean 
‘obnoxious’? ‘ Slave of Yahweh’ on p. 310, referring to Isa. lii 13, is 
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an unfortunate expression, for the Hebrew 3p connotes honour rather 
than low estate. 

There are bad misprints on p. 83; the Hebrew words Rashaph and 
Resheph should be Kashaph and Kesheph. On p. 325 the name of the 
ruler of the underworld should be Merga/. And—it may be asked— 
must we have the doubtful form Yahweh thrust upon us, and so often? 
Why may we not keep the good English form JEHovaH, until (if ever) 
we gain some better knowledge of the origin of the Tetragrammaton as 
a basis for investigating its primitive (or at least its early) pronunciation ? 


The Psalms or the Book of Praises: A New Transcription and Transla- 
tion arranged Strophically and Metrically from a critically Recon- 
structed Text, with Introduction, Textual Notes, and Glossary, by 
HersBertT H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.As.Soc., Professor of Oriental 
Studies, University of Washington. (S.C. M. Press, London, 1930.) 


Herz is painful reading. This book is marked by a straining after 
novelty of rendering and by a complete surrender to a modern fashion 
of writing out the Psalms of the Hebrews as though they were as 
regular in metre as most of our modern hymns. Further, since to 
reduce the Psalms into this rigid form many textual emendations are 
needed, Dr Gowen does not hesitate to supply these aiterations. More- 
over he yields to yet another modern tendency, i.e. to reject from the 
text as ‘glosses’ many lines and even whole verses, codfe gue cotite, for 
the sense is made to suffer for the sake of the ‘ metre’. 

As a specimen of Dr Gowen’s work we may take the beginning and 
the end of Ps. ii, for Ps. ii is one which has given some trouble to 
Commentators. This psalm is here presented in four strophes each of 
seven lines. 

i. Why rush together nations, 

* While peoples vainly murmur? 
Kings of earth take stand together, 
And chiefs as one consult. 
Against Yawheh and’ His Christ (they cry): 
‘O let us tear apart their bonds, 
And cast their cords from us away !’ 
- 1 Omit the second ‘al (against) as a superfluous repetition. 


Let the reader compare the rendering of R.V., and judge whether it 
is not superior both in form and in wording. 
1. Why do the nations rage, 
(Margin, tumultuously assemble) 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing ? 
(Margin, meditate a vain thing ?) 
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2. The kings of the earth set themselves, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 

Against the Lorp, and against his anointed, saying, 
3. Let us break their bands asunder, 

And cast away their cords from us. 

And further let the reader judge whether it be not better to retain 
the ‘ superfluous’ ‘a/—‘ Against JEHOVAH (in the heaven) and against 
His anointed (upon earth)’, a double act of rebellion. 

Turn we now to the ending of the Psalm and first to Dr Gowen’s 
presentation of it, together with three of his notes. 


iv. And now, O kings, reflect ! 
Judges of earth, be warned ! 
Serve ye with reverence Yahweh : 
Rejoice ye in Him with trembling ! 
Make peace’ lest he be angry :— 
Lest from the right * way ye perish : 
For soon shall His wrath be kindled.* 
1 The text here is hopelessly corrupt. The translation given does no more than 
give the general sense. 
2 The word Tsaditkah is to be supplied, following the Greek. [Questionable 
Hebrew. W. E.B.] 
3 At the end of the psalm a pious copyist has added the ejaculatory gloss: ‘O 


the happiness of all who trust in Thee.’ [As a matter of fact the ‘gloss’ has ‘in 
him’. W.E.B.] 


Compare this with R.V. : 
10. Now therefore be wise, O ye kings : 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
11. Serve the Lorp with fear, 
And rejoice with trembling. 
12. Kiss the son,’ lest he be angry, and ye perish in the way, 
For his wrath will soon be kindled. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 
(Margin, take refuge in him.) 
1 Some ancient versions render, Lay hold of (or Receive) instruction, others, Worship 
in purity. 


Here two remarks may be made. First, Dr Gowen’s note that the 
Hebrew text at the beginning of v. 12 is ‘ hopelessly corrupt’ is simply 
incorrect. A text which can be translated according to grammar and 
can also be shewn to agree with the context is not ‘ hopelessly corrupt’. 
If the words "3 \pw2 are Hebrew they can be correctly translated, ‘ Kiss 
him who is pure’. If, on the other hand, they are Aramaic they can 
be correctly translated, ‘ Kiss him who is a son’. The action of kissing 
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signifies the paying of homage, whether to a god or to a king: see Job 
xxxi 26, 27; Hosea xiii 2. Further, if 13 is Hebrew, no difficulty arises 
in a poetical passage from the omission of the article, nor if it is 
Aramaic from the absence of 5 to mark the object. The only doubt is 
whether the expression is Hebrew or Aramaic. As the words are 
represented as spoken to ‘the nations’, it would be natural if they 
were given in the lingua franca of Western Asia, i.e. in Aramaic: cf. 
the similar use of Aramaic in Jer. x 11. Finally, it may be said that 
the demand ‘ Kiss’, i.e. ‘ Pay homage, submit’, is wholly suitable to 
the context. The rebellious say in v. 3, ‘Let us break their bands 
asunder’, and the Psalmist gives his final retort in vv. 11, 12, ‘Serve 
JenHovaH ... Kiss 13 (who represents Him on earth)’. (I have dis- 
cussed the text of v. 12 somewhat fully in 7. 7. S. xviii 24-29.) 

Again, I cannot feel that Dr Gowen is justified in rejecting the last 
sentence of the Psalm as a ‘gloss’. Let us translate it according to 
R.V. margin, ‘Happy are all they that take refuge in him’. They 
are happy who flee for refuge to the king of JzeHovan’s choice (cf. v. 6). 
We are reminded of the picture of Messianic times in Isa. xxxii 1, 2, 
‘A king shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judge- 
ment. And eah (wx, king or prince) shall be as an hiding place 
from the wind§ and a covert from the tempest’. There is a similar 
beneficent side} to the Messianic picture in Ps. ii. Messiah is to 
‘inherit the nations’, but not necessarily to destroy them. I doubt 
Dr Gowen’s too fierce translation of v. 9 (though here he has the support 
of five English versions) : 


‘To break them with a rod of iron, 
To smash them like a potter’s vessel.’ 


Coverdale did better in 1535 when he followed LXX : 

Tromavels aitovs év paBdw odnpa, 

OS OKEvOS KEpapéws TuVTpUpes aiToUs. 
The nations are given a choice in the last two sections of the Psalm. 
They may submit, and be ruled by one who has an iron sceptre (or 
‘rod’) with which to coerce them, but also to defend them (Ps. xxiii 4). 
Or they may persevere in their rebellion and be broken like an earthen 
vessel. The rod (p2v) is intended parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 
Very appropriate therefore are the final words which pronounce the 
good fortune of those who make the right choice. Surely these words 
are no ‘gloss’. 

Before leaving Ps. ii I may quote the strange note on v. 7, ‘Thou art 
my son’. The Hebrew here omits as usual the substantive verb, but 
Dr Gowen writes, ‘ In this line the text needs the Heb. Adyitha (Thou 
art), following the Gk. and ii Sam. 7. 14’. But the Gk. is only ¢, 
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whereas the Heb. Adyttha corresponds to yéyovas or the like. But 
the Hebrew of M.T. supported as it is by LXX is forcible enough, and 
Dr Gowen’s emendation would change the sentence into the clumsy 
form, ‘Thou art become my son’. But it is for the sake of the ‘metre’, 
not for the sense, that the editor would interpolate the word. On the 
other hand, for the sake of the metre he would omit from v. 8 the 
telling introduction of the encouraging clause, Ask of me: cf. 1 Kings iii 
5 (JeHOvAH to Solomon) ; Isa. vii 11 (Isaiah to Ahaz) ; cf. Ps. xxi 5 [4]. 

I have gone fully into the treatment of Ps. ii, because it is a fair 
example of Dr Gowen’s work. Many Psalms end according to him in 
‘liturgical glosses’, e.g. vii, xiv, xxviii, xxxii, and in general he deals 
freely with the text. He denounces many telling passages as ‘ Macca- 
baean glosses’. He is enslaved by the belief that the Psalms are written 
in strict metre. 

The notes in general seem to have been hastily thrown off, and there 
are bad misprints in the Greek words which are cited. On the whole 
the writer does not give us confidence that he is at all equal to the 
great task which he has undertaken. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Old Testament Essays, by R. H. Kennett, D.D. (University Press, 


Cambridge, 1928.) 


THE essays collected by Professor R. H. Kennett in this volume set 
forth the writer’s conclusions on a variety of O.T. subjects including 
the origin of the J document of the Pentateuch, the history of the 
Jewish Priesthood, the historical background of the Psalms, and a study 
of the prophet Ezekiel: the other essays present his views on the Altar 
Fire, the Day of Atonement, and the origin and developement of the 
Messianic Hope. 

The volume as a whole forms an attractive and interesting addition 
to the literature of the O.T. and affords ample evidence of the writer’s 
critical and constructive powers ; but I venture to think that few of his 
readers will accept the majority of his conclusions. For, apart from 
the fact that such acceptance involves a radical reconstruction of a large 
part of O.T. history, most of his theories fail to carry conviction if only 
because the writer’s ingenuity would appear in many cases to have 
obscured his sense of proportion. Professor Kennett, it is evident, has 
arrived at certain conclusions with regard to the pre-exilic literature of 
the O.T. and takes it for granted that it could not have assumed its 
present form until a date considerably later than that which is usually 
accepted by O.T. scholars. Further, he assumes that all that can be 
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known of the history of Israel can and must be deduced from the scanty 
records that we possess, and implicitly rejects everything that appears 
to be inconsistent with this supposition. This attitude is strikingly 
illustrated in the essay on the origin of the J document. The essay 
contains much that is illuminating and interesting, notably the analysis 
of the story of the curse of Canaan and the reconstruction of the inva- 
sion of Palestine ; but the hypothesis that J, as a written document, was 
in effect a counterblast to Josiah’s reformation can, in my opinion, only 
be described as fantastic: and a similar criticism must be applied to 
the identification of J with the teaching of Jehovah so indignantly 
repudiated by Jeremiah (viii 8). The writer’s argument that the written 
J cannot have been known to the eighth-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah, because it upholds sacrifice as a divine institution, seems to 
rest on a misconception of the teaching of those prophets. It is true 
that they denounce sacrifice, but they do so because it is typical of that 
false conception of religion held by the mass of the people which they 
desired to remove. Religion, from the point of view of the eighth-century 
Israelite, consisted of mere ceremonial and was a thing quite apart from 
ordinary conduct and morality. The prophets were concerned to place 
religion on a higher plane and to make it a living force in the life of the 
people. To this end they denounced the popular ideas about sacrifice, 
but there is no hint in their writings that sacrifice is wrong in itself or 
that it lacks divine sanction. Moreover, the theory that J was written 
with a definite purpose, such as that suggested by Professor Kennett, 
some time after 621 B.C., is not borne out by either the character or the 
contents of that document, and runs counter to the views generally 
accepted as to the composition of the Hexateuch. For though the final 
editor was undoubtedly influenced by a definite theory as to the past 
history of Israel, the documents which he incorporated in his work 
shew no trace of similar influence. Such a sendency document is in- 
conceivable in the early days of Hebrew literature, and is also incon- 
sistent with the view, apparently endorsed by the writer, that D is 
mainly based on J and E. True, Professor Kennett states in his essay 
on Ezekiel that D could not have been accepted as Scripture at the 
time of the prophet’s transportation, because the rule for sacrifice given 
in Lev. xvii is ‘undoubtedly earlier than the corresponding law in 
Deut. xii’; but such a statement is hardly consistent with the fact that 
Jeremiah at any rate was certainly influenced by D. 

The writer’s account of the origin of the Jewish Priesthood is 
admirable up to a point, but it is hardly possible to accept his argu- 
ments when he deserts facts for speculation. His explanation of the 
term ‘sons of Aaron’ as arising from the supposed association of Aaron 
with the calf-worship at Bethel is hardly convincing, while his recon- 
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struction of the history of the province of Samaria under Assyrian rule 
from 670 B.c. onwards, with which it is closely connected, rests upon 
very slender foundations. Professor Kennett conjectures that the Jews 
who remained in Judah after 586 B.c. made an agreement with the 
Samaritans, in accordance with which Bethel was closed, and its priests, 
‘the sons of Aaron’, transferred to Jerusalem, which thus became the 
place of sacrifice not only for Judah but for southern Samaria also. 
The only evidence which the writer adduces in support of this recon- 
struction of history is the request of the Samaritans to take part in the 
rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra iv 1), from which he infers that the 
Samaritans had previously recognized Jerusalem as the legitimate place 
of sacrifice. It'is not improbable that this latter inference is correct, 
and the writer’s arguments might have been strengthened by a reference 
to Isaiah Ixiii 7-Ilxiv 11; Zechariah vii 1-7 (see L. E. Brown Zarly 
Judaism ch. v). 

The essay on the Psalms is in the main an attempt to discover 
historical situations underlying the Psalms. From the writer’s point of 
view this formidable task is considerably lightened by his views as to 
the date of the Psalter. He is convinced that the book as a whole was 
composed during the period 168-141 B.c., and he accordingly devotes 
the greater part of the essay to an examination of such Psalms as appear 
to support his view either by their language and ideas or by the historical 
situation which they imply. It cannot be denied that some of the 
Psalms are more easily explicable when referred to the Maccabean 
period, but the theory of so late a date for the whole Psalter cannot 
be maintained without straining the interpretation of many well-known 
passages, and as Professor Kennett’s examination shews, the majority of 
the Psalms really afford little or no indication of their date. Other 
objections which might naturally be urged against so late a date for 
the whole Psalter are met by Professor Kennett with characteristic 
courage and ingenuity, but the theories which he puts forward hardly 
tend to strengthen his position. Thus it is possible, as he suggests, that 
some of the titles, ‘To the Korahites’, ‘To Asaph’, &c., may refer 
to traditional modes of singing associated with guilds or bands of 
Temple musicians, but it is inconceivable that ‘To David’ was originally 
used in this sense and only acquired the idea of authorship when the 
original meaning was forgotten. Similarly the theories that the Elohistic 
recension of Pss. xlii—Ixxxiii was due to the desire to avoid profanation 
of the sacred name by the heathen, and that the ‘canonical psalms’ 
had their origin in synagogal worship, seem to me to be desperate 
attempts to defend what is in effect an untenable position. 


J. F. STENNING. 
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The Book of Amos, by R. S. Cripps, M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K., 1929.) 


Mr Cripps has produced a comprehensive and admirable commentary 
on the book of Amos which students will find thoroughly useful, and 
which should certainly not be missed by theological libraries. A hun- 
dred pages of Introduction are followed by some 250 pages of exegetical 
notes, shewing detailed acquaintance with relevant English and Conti- 
nental literature, discriminatingly treated. Mr Cripps has an attractive 
instinct for justice which leads him on the more controversial topics of 
the book to present opposing opinions with a fullness and clarity that 
should be instructive to younger students. At the same time he is firm 
enough in stating his own conclusions. It is important that he is not 
carried away by the recent swing towards more ‘ conservative’ findings ; 
e.g. as against Sellin he sums up decisively against the ‘happy ending’, 
Amos ix 11-15 (cf. also pp. 190, 319f. on the ‘remnant of Joseph’). 
Mr Cripps challenges the widely-accepted date for Amos, 760-750 B.c., 
in favour of a date not earlier than 745, and probably as late as 742 or 
741. The difficulties are not insuperable (Jeroboam II’s death may be 
placed as late as 741), and we think that the date 742 or 741 must 
be seriously entertained. The later date is important for Mr Cripps’s 
belief that a definite menace of Assyrian aggression played a leading 
part in Amos’s call to prophesy (p. 64). The present writer differs from 
him in this matter, but he welcomes the strongly-stated conclusion that 
the determining factor in the prophet’s conceptions was not, on the 
other hand, an eschatological doctrine ‘generally held, involving the 
destruction of either the universe or even the land of Palestine’. The 
evidence in support of the required eschatological scheme (be it of 
native or of foreign origin), which Mr Cripps conveniently reviews, 
is palpably unsatisfactory. 

The appearance of this work is timely. It is over fifteen years since 
the Westminster Commentary by Edghill and Cooke was issued, twenty- 
five years since the edition by Harper in the 7 C.C.; and questions 
of fundamental importance for the criticism of the prophetic literature 
have emerged or developed in the meantime: in particular the nature 
of oracular utterance and its relation to metre, the eschatological theory 
(above mentioned), and the psychological aspects of prophetic vision 
and audition. These, and kindred matters, receive prominence in this 
volume. Mr Cripps wisely maintains that the psychological experiences 
of Amos and the great prophets must not be cheaply dismissed by 
stressing relations with the ecstasies of the ‘fanatical’ prophets, but 
need to be weighed in connexion with mystical experience in all 
periods and with the growth of fully rational reflexion on the nature of 
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God and the ethical aspect of human life. His citations from modern 
and medieval sources bearing on this question are very much to the 
point. It is of crucial importance to his work what view a writer holds 
on this problem ; for not only is it increasingly apparent that the great 
prophets are our sheet-anchor in O.T. criticism, but they are gaining 
in significance for the study of religious belief in general. ‘Our interest 
as religious people of the twentieth century A. D. attaches not to the simi- 
larity, in so far as it may have existed, between the experiences of the 
lower Israelite ecstatics and those of the great Prophets, but to the 
dissimilarity between them’ (p. 95). 

This commentary is all the better in that, not being one of a series, 
it does not need to conform to specific limitations of treatment. Thus 
questions of the Hebrew text are fully dealt with. Yet notwithstanding 
Mr Cripps’s freedom in this respect, and the erudition of many of his 
notes, he has succeeded in making it a volume useful to the less ad- 
vanced student. Here and there remarks (as, in the Introduction, on 
the meaning of ‘ Thus saith the Lord ’) may strike one as somewhat unduly 
elementary. But any one experienced in parish work or school teaching 
will recognize that for many readers such points, and this way of putting 
them, will be particularly helpful. 

Professor Kennett contributes an appreciative foreword. The volume 
concludes with seventy pages of additional notes and excursuses, 
which serve to lighten the general notes, but have the disadvantage of 
scattering the author’s comments on certain leading topics. For instance, 
Mr Cripps stoutly refuses to tone down, or empty of significance, the 
prophetic denunciations of the animal sacrificial worship, and thinks that 
Amos truly meant what he seems explicitly to say: that such worship 
was irrelevant for true religion, contrary to its principles, and not even 
part of the authentic ‘ Mosaic’ tradition. But the full force of the 
author’s argument must be sought by collating pp. 27, 294, and 338 ff. 
Amos is a landmark in religious history. Mr Cripps is, of course, aware 
of this, and makes many incidental remarks on the value of the prophet. 
But the pages bearing upon the matter in the Introduction might with 
advantage have been extended and made much more prominent, so as 
to bring into the foreground the immense significance of Amos, not only 
for the future of faith in Israel, but for the unchanged and unchangeable 
principles of the highest religious beliet. 

A paragraph-number (2) seems to have been accidentally omitted on 
P- 73- 


W. A. L. ELMsLie. 
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Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings, by C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford), Hon. D.D. (Manchester). (Macmillan & Co., 
1930.) 

THE purpose of Dr Montefiore’s book is threefold, if I understand 
the book rightly. First, he desires to provide Rabbinic evidence for 
the statements made in his Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels. We 
all know that his hope was that Dr Israel Abrahams should add to the 
two volumes of Commentary a third volume of illustrations from 
Rabbinic authors. We also know that this was never done, though part 
was published in the invaluable Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels 
(Series I and II). In the present work Dr Montefiore pays a warm 
acknowledgement to the help he has received from Mr Herbert Loewe, 
but he himself has contributed a large amount of fresh evidence col- 
lected in his own reading. He has, in fact, given us so much that, if 
for no other reason, no conscientious student of the Synoptic Gospels 
can afford to neglect his book. He is careful to explain, we must add, 
that he does not care much about the date of many of his illustrations. 
So long as they are true representatives of Rabbinic teaching in its 
legitimate developement, he thinks it of no importance whether they 
belong to the first century A.D. or not. 

Secondly, Dr Montefiore desires to estimate the value of Strack and 
Billerbeck’s Kommentar, many details of which he examines carefully. 
The result is twofold. He has nothing but praise for the scholarship 
of ‘S. B.’, agreeing in this with the judgement of Dr Abrahams (as 
I remember) when the first two volumes of S. B. appeared. He also 
fully grants their ‘honesty’ of intention, but thinks that they were some- 
times subconsciously prejudiced by their Christianity, and in particular 
by its Lutheran type. It is not, however, to be expected that a Jew, 
however liberal and conscientious, should himself be able to give a 
wholly unprejudiced opinion on such matters. The chief point for non- 
specialists is to know that the translations, and even the nuances, in 
S. B.’s six tomes are almost invariably trustworthy. 

Dr Montefiore desires thirdly, and we suspect chiefly of all, to 
examine the claims of Christians that our Lord’s teaching was superior 
to that of the Rabbis, and that He Himself was perfect. Dr Monte- 
fiore is fully convinced, for his part, that our Lord was a Jew, and 
only a Jew, who was of reforming tendencies, and died possibly 
because he opposed vested interests as well as ecclesiastical bigotry, 
and also because He over-estimated His own prospects of success. 
Yet He was a wonderful teacher. But was His teaching really 
opposed to that of the Rabbis?’ Yes, occasionally, Dr Montefiore 
would reply, but very rarely indeed. It was iramed, in general, on 
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their lines. He may have uttered some ethical statements of fine value 


before they did—it is quite unimportant which of two similar utterances’ 


came first—but nothing could have been farther from His thought than 
to oppose the Law of Moses and legitimate deductions from it, and to 
make any claim to perfection, much less to Divinity. Paul of Tarsus, 
always the villain of the piece to Dr Montefiore, no doubt attributed 
these to Him, and persuaded other Christians, particularly Gentile 
Christians, to adopt them as true. 

Yet, argues Dr Montefiore, Jesus was not so perfect after all. He 
said, indeed, Love your enemies, but no example of His doing a single 
kind action to a Pharisee is recorded of Him. But in saying this, and 
saying it several times in this book, is not the author making a mistake 
about the intentions of the writers of the Gospels? Where do they 
profess to write a Life of Jesus? They each wrote, surely, for believers 
in Him, with the object of bringing certain truths, and those truths 
only, before their sets of readers, and these would not be likely 
(especially at the time that the Gospels were being written) to take 
much interest in the fact that Jesus performed a kind action towards 
a Pharisee. Further, it may be argued that our Lord not only had friendly 
relations with several individual Pharisees, but also did the greatest 
possible kindness to Simon the Pharisee, when He tried to win him 
to better things by shewing him his faults. Yet, after all, what does 
Dr Montefiore mean by ‘ doing a kind action’? He has certainly no 
desire to find an example of kindness to a Pharisee which is different 
in its nature from recorded acts of kindness on the part of our Lord 
towards others. But there seems to be no recorded example of a mere 
act of kindness to any one apart from a ‘ miracle’.' If this be so, is not 
Dr Montefiore virtually asking for evidence that our Lord performed 
a miracle on one of His unrepentant opponents? But this is contrary 
to the teaching of the New Testament about miracles. The New Testa- 
ment shews the impossibility of Jesus working a miracle only because 
He wished to do so. Our Lord’s miracles seem to have always depended 
on the state of the recipient as well as on the desire of the Worker. To 
perform a miracle on a person who disbelieved and was opposed to 
Him was, it would appear, a moral and physical impossibility.2 The 
vision vouchsafed to Saul of Tarsus on the road to Damascus is no 
contradiction of this. 

There are three Appendices, two by Mr Loewe (on Faith and on 
‘ Acting cleverly’, as S. B. asserts of the Rabbis in a few cases), and 


1 I am not referring to kindness in speech. 

2 The case of Malchus (Luke xxii 51) may be an exception, but there were 
special circumstances. Dr Montefiore, however, does not think it took place 
(commentary ad loc.). 
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one long one on Repentance, being a reprint of a most valuable essay 
on Repentance in an early number of Zhe Jewish Quarterly Review. 
Among the many hundred Hebrew quotations in this volume I have 
noticed only two very small misprints (pp. 318, 418). 


Masoreten des Westens, II. Das Paliastinische Pentateuchtargum, Die 
Palistinische Punktation, Der Bibeltext des Ben Naftali, voN Pau. 
KAHLE, mit einim Beitrag von Dr L. EDELMANN und 16 Licht- 
drucktafeln. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1930.) 

Dr KaHLE is indefatigable, and gives us almost year by year a new 
work of sterling value. And his books have this peculiarity, that in 
addition to a searching investigation of MSS connected with the Old 
Testament and what is to be learned from them, they also contain 
a pocket full of photographs of the MSS themselves, besides the trans- 
literation of non-biblical pieces into printed Hebrew. The student of 
Hebrew palaeography has therefore material before him from which he 
is able to draw his own conclusions—so far as that material can take him, 

In 1913 Dr Kahle gave us a treatise on the Masoretes of the East, 
with sixteen photographs, adding another in 1928 on MSS from Babylon, 
with seventy photographs. In 1927 he published the first part of a 
treatise on the Masoretes of the West, with thirty photographs, dealing 
with the MSS that represent the text of Ben Asher.’ Now (1930) he 
gives us the second part, which deals with the text of Ben Naphtali, with 
sixteen photographs. 

Before considering the text of Ben Naphtali, however, he is interested 
in fresh MSS of the Palestinian Targum of the Pentateuch, and also in 
the Palestinian punctuation of the Bible, with which he dealt in some 
measure in Part I. 

It is much to be put in touch with new MSS of the Palestinian 
Targum, for this is probably the best remaining representative of the 
language spoken generally by our Lord and His disciples. But Dr Kahle’s 
chief point is that as long ago as 1857 Geiger was essentially right when 
he said that the Targum of Ongelos was the result of the transformation 
of a Targum originally made in Palestine, only he had no MSS worth 
speaking of to prove his contention. Now these have been found in the 
Geniza—only fragments indeed, but sufficient for the purpose. Further, 
even the Peshitta of the Pentateuch, though Eastern Aramaic as it 
stands, seems to have Western Aramaic as its foundation, and Dr Kahle 
suggests that the version may have had some connexion with the little 
state of Adiabene, which had many relations with Jerusalem. The new 

1 Students may like to be reminded that the new edition of Kittel’s Bislia 


Hebraica now in process of publication gives the accurate form of Ben Asher’s text, 
in contrast to Jacob ben Chajjim’s attempt to reproduce it. 
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fragments of the Palestinian Targum, when compared with printed 
editions, shew that the text was often modified. The result is that the 
Targum of Ongelos as we have it represents the official Targum of the 
received Masoretic text, and was accepted for use in both Palestine and 
Babylon. Further, the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch 
represents a mixture of Ongelos and the Palestinian. 

One must deal more briefly with the two other sections of this Part. 
Pp. 14* to 35* contain a mass of details, from which one learns that 
the MSS differ greatly among themselves, whether they are of the 
Pentateuch, or of the Prophets, or of the Psalms. Pp. 35* to 45* give 
the results. These are that the consonantal text was practically fixed by 
the end of the first century a.D., though the new fragments shew two 
unimportant but real variations. Further, the Samaritans probably 
borrowed the early efforts of the Jews to make their own system of 
punctuation. Also that probably some of the sounds now indicated 
were due to later Masoretic love of exactness and definition. Lastly, 
the new fragments deal chiefly with only the lesser accents, inc! ding 
the conjunctive, but even their distinctive accents are very unlike those 
of our Bibles, all of this shewing that the accents as we have them are 
the result of a long process of systematization. 

But perhaps the most interesting and ultimately the most far-reaching 
part of Dr Kahle’s present work is his investigation of the text of Ben 
Naphtali. True, it has no variations from the Ben Asher MSS of the 
same quality as the variations of one New Testament MS from another, 
but it has always been known that the tradition of Ben Naphtali differed 
from that of Ben Asher. Little indeed was, or is, known about Ben 
Naphtali himself, and hitherto we had only quotations of single words 
or phrases. But some of the new MSS contain such peculiarities, and 
so often agree with our earlier information, that we are justified in 
attributing them to the school of Ben Naphtali. See pp. 57* to 60*. 
Dr Kahle says that compared with the text of Ben Asher these MSS shew 
further progress in the minutiae of vocalization and accentuation. Also 
that, although the Masoretes did their best to enforce one type of text, viz. 
Ben Asher’s, yet Ben Naphtali’s has never been quite without influence. 

Dr Kahle expresses the hope that he may soon be in a position to 
make a scientific classification of all existing Hebrew MSS of the Bible, 
and concludes his important work by saying that most are still in a state 
of developement towards our printed Masoretic text, and contain some 
traces of readings that belong neither to Ben Asher nor to Ben 
Naphtali. Finally, he points out the need for investigating both the 
old Tiberian (as contrasted with the Palestinian) MSS of the Geniza and 
the enormous material in Leningrad. 


A. LuKyn WILLIAMS. 
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Die katholischen Briefe erklart von D. Dr Hans Winpiscx (Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament 15); Zweite, stark umgearbeitete Auflage. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1930.) 


THE revised edition of yet another section of the Handbuch will 
receive a warm welcome from New Testament scholars. Since 1911, 
when the first edition of Dr Windisch’s commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles was published, some important fresh works have appeared, 
including the commentaries of Dibelius and of J. H. Ropes on the 
Epistle of James. Dr Windisch’s new edition takes account of these 
and of other books. He has revised his notes throughout, and amplified 
and modified his selection of illustrative quotations. Of especial interest 
are the excursuses on the Epistle of James and on the first Epistle of 
Peter. The Epistle of James he regards as a compilation of twelve 
distinct collections of sayings, based for the most part upon the Jewish 
Wisdom literature and Hellenistic hortatory literature of the Jewish 
Dispersion. It is not a letter and might appropriately be headed 
Adayi "lax Bov tats didexa pvdais tais év 7H Suacropg. The work is a 
pseudepigraphon and the James of the opening address is intended for 
the Lord’s brother. Dr Windisch makes extensive reference to the recent 
book of A. Meyer, Das Ratsel des Jacobus-briefes (1930), which seeks to 
discover behind the existing epistle an allegorizing Jewish work, supposed 
to be by the patriarch Jacob. The author of this conjectural work 
treated the names and the persons of the twelve sons of Jacob in 
Philonic fashion as symbolic of moral qualities and religious truths. 
Thus in James i 18 there is a latent reference to Reuben, cf. Gen. xlix 3 ; 
in c.i 12 Issachar is perhaps in mind, cf. Gen. xxx 18 and Philo Zeg. 
alleg. i 80 p. 59 M; c.i 27 relates to Levi; andsoon. The material 
of the Epistle being in the main traditional, it is a mistake to look to it 
for detailed evidence as to the problems of some particular community. 
The book as we have it is to be dated in the later decades of the first 
century. 

With Perdelwitz and Canon Streeter, Dr Windisch thinks that 1 Peter 
i 3-iv 11 was originally an address to candidates for Baptism. To this 
has been appended a letter by the same hand, which, unlike the former 
address, is written in view of a definite outbreak of persecution. Unlike 
Canon Streeter, Dr Windisch inclines to the view that the whole of the 
existing epistle is the work of one and the same writer, who was himself 
responsible for the opening address in the name of the Apostle Peter as 
well as for the concluding salutations. 

Dr Windisch notes the parallels between 1 Peter and Romans, but 
hesitates to draw the conclusion that there is literary dependence. It 
is too much to say that the evidence is conclusive, but it is hard not to 
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think that the author was closely acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Romans. 


The Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord, by W. L. Paice Cox, M.A., 
B.D., Archdeacon of Chester. Second edition. (Blackwell, 1929.) 

‘The Epistle to the Hebrews’, by S. C. Gayrorp, M.A., in A new 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, edited by C. Gore, H. L. Gounce, 
and A. GurttaumME. (S.P.C.K., 1928.) 


In his pamphlet on the Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord the Arch- 
deacon of Chester lays his finger upon a weak spot in the N.T. 
exegesis of the new Commentary on the books of Scripture. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the priesthood of Jesus Christ is the 
authentic heavenly counterpart to the Levitical ministrations of the Old 
Covenant. The resemblances and differences between these two 
priestly ministrations are developed in many ways, and among the 
points of contrast not the least important is that, whereas the Levitical 
ordinances were repeated again and again, the priestly offering of 
Christ was completed once and for all. The key-note of the Epistle is 
struck in the opening verses, where it is said of Christ that ‘ when he 
had made purification for sins, he took his seat at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high’. 

Mr Gayford, the commentator on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
new Commentary, recognizes the presence of this line of thought in 
the Epistle, but he holds that alongside there runs another—and it 
must be said a contradictory—line of thought, according to which 
Jesus perpetually offers the sacrifice of Himself in the sanctuary of 
heaven. This idea, it is urged, is definitely present in viii 3, and 
though in i 3 and x 12 the offering of Christ is probably represented as 
complete, the other line of thought is less clearly excluded by the 
Greek than the English translation would lead the reader to suppose. 
Archdeacon Paige Cox rightly questions the legitimacy of Mr Gayford’s 
comments on i 3 and x rz. Speaking of i 3 Mr. Gayford writes: 
‘either the purification in this verse is regarded as a completed act, or 
the aorist participle must be translated by a present’. But this second 
alternative, though suggested by the Vulgate rendering ‘faciens’, is 
inadmissible. A Greek aorist participle and a subsequent aorist indi- 
cative may express coincident time, if they refer to the same action, 
e.g. Acts x 33 (quoted by one of the Archdeacon’s learned corre- 
spondents): xadds éroinoas tapayevouevos. This is not the case here, 
and even if it were, the idea of continuous purification would not be 
implied. The Greek here must mean that the action expressed by the 
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aorist participle is antecedent to the action expressed by the principal 
verb. Similarly on x 12, although Mr Gayford allows that the context 
is against the idea of a present or continued offering in heaven, yet he 
unaccountably adds ‘it is grammatically possible to translate “‘ offering 
one sacrifice for ever ”’. 

In these two passages the idea of a continued offering is impossible. 
It is not in itself impossible as an interpretation of viii 3. But here too 
the aorist tense of the subjunctive zpocevéyxy when compared with the 
present zpoogépew above and zpoodepovtrwy below, favours the other 
view, and the canons of criticism encourage us to interpret an am- 
biguous text in the light of cognate texts which are not ambiguous. 

Mr Gayford’s interpretation of Hebrews falls in with a particular 
type of Eucharistic doctrine which, in the words of Dr Bright (quoted 
by Mr Gayford) ‘seeks to put the eucharistic sacrifice in one line (if 
we may so say) not with what Christ did once for all on the cross, but 
with what he is continually doing in heaven’. ‘The Holy Com- 
munion’, writes Mr Gayford with reference to the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘is an integral part of the one sacrifice’. If 
this is so, surely it is strange that, as Mr Gayford himself acknowledges, 
‘there is in the Epistle no direct mention of the Holy Communion’. 
Mr Gayford says that the Holy Communion cannot have been absent 
from the writer’s thought when he spoke of ‘the assembling of your- 
selves together’, But even so, the question remains: how did he 
think of it? The materials for a positive answer seem to be lacking ; 
but certainly not, it seems safe to say, as an offering of the sacrifice of 
Christ, for that offering had already been completely made, so the 
writer repeatedly affirms, by Christ himself. Moreover, it is hardly 
conceivable that the author should have left so important a link in 
the chain of ideas to uncertain inference, had he in fact thought in 
this way. 

How seriously Mr Gayford’s interpretation of the Epistle has been 
affected by this point appears from the section of his introduction 
which deals with the teaching of the Epistle on sin and forgiveness 


‘ (p. 603). The argument of the Epistle concerning the impossibility 


of a second repentance is to be restricted to the sin of apostasy. With 
regard to other kinds of sin, Mr Gayford says, we are to bear in mind 
that ‘If the offering is a perpetually present offering, it would be 
perpetually available to make atonement for fresh sins’, and it is 
suggested that this doctrine may be in:plied ‘ when the sacrifice of our 
High Priest is shewn to be the antitype not only of the covenant- 
inaugurating sacrifice, but also of the yearly renewal [italics mine] of 
the covenant on the Day of Atonement’, and this suggestion is repeated, 
in the notes on ix 19-21. Now it is certain that this idea was not in 
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the mind of the writer to the Hebrews. In ix 7 ff the entrance of the 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement is 
declared to be a counterpart to the entry of Christ into Heaven 
‘through his own blood’, because, unlike other priestly ministrations, 
this happened once only in any one year. When the writer later on, 
in a different connexion, refers to the repetition of the Levitical Day of 
Atonement ‘ year by year’ he makes a point precisely opposite to that 
which Mr Gayford wishes to find ; he says: ‘For Christ entered not 
into a holy place made with hands ... but into heaven itself ... nor 
yet that he should offer himself often ; as the high priest entereth into the 
holy place year by year with blood not his own; else must he often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world: but now once at the 
end of the ages hath he been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself’ (ix 24-26). 

Archdeacon Paige Cox’s criticism, therefore, seems to be justified, 
and he seems also to be justified in supposing that the mistake originates 
in a desire to find in the Epistle to the Hebrews a certain type of 
Eucharistic doctrine which in fact is not there. 

This review is ungraciously restricted to the particular point in 
Mr Gayford’s exegesis which the Archdeacon of Chester has criticized. 
It is only right to add that Mr Gayford’s exposition exhibits many 
excellences which are independent of this important point. 


The Gospels: a short Introduction, by Vincent Taytor, Ph.D., D.D. 
(London, The Epworth Press, 1930.) 


As its title indicates, this is a brief handbook (128 pp.) summarizing 
the conclusions and for the most part assuming the investigations of 
other works, including those of Dr Vincent Taylor himself. The book 
is clearly written, and it will undoubtedly be found useful. We may 
note that ‘ Proto-Luke’ holds a place of honour between Q and Mark. 

In the two brief concluding chapters on the Fourth Gospel Dr Taylor 
holds fast to the tradition of the residence of the son of Zebedee at 
Ephesus, but he thinks that the evangelist is not the apostle, but some 
disciple who stood in such a relationship to the latter that it was 
possible for the Gospel to be known in early tradition as the Gospel 
according to John. Dr Taylor pronounces the evidence in favour of 
the residence of the son of Zebedee at Ephesus ‘overwhelming’. This 
is surely an over-statement. It may no doubt be inferred from the 
Dialogue with Trypho that Justin held the apostle to have resided in 
Asia, for he identified the seer of the Apocalypse with the son of 
Zebedee. But if that identification is itself regarded as precarious, 
Justin’s evidence may be used to support a very different theory of the 
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growth of the tradition. Again, though the evidence for the martyr- 
dom of the son of Zebedee is not conclusive, Mark x weighs heavily 
in its favour, and it is certainly too much to say that that evidence 
‘ought unhesitatingly to be dismissed ’. 


The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New Testament, 
vol. ii part i. The Gospel according to St John, by the Rev. W. S. 
REILLY, S.S., S.T.D., Doct. S. Script. (Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore). (Longmans, 1929.) 


Dr REILLy’s translation of St John’s Gospel from the Greek is careful 
and literal, at times a little bald (e.g. at vi 11 and x 29) but in general 
dignified and pleasant to read. The notes call attention to the more 
important readings. The text implied by the Vulgate is sometimes 
deserted and declared to be inferior to that of the best Greek MSS. 
Thus at ix 35 the translation gives ‘Son of Man’ following the reading 
of s B. In the note we read: ‘the Vulgate and many other authorities 
have here “Son of God”, but the weightier textual evidence (the Vatican 
and Sinaitic MSS &c.) is in favour of the text here adopted.’ At c. v 3-4 
the translation follows the full text of the sextus receptus, but in the note 
we read as follows: ‘The words “awaiting the movement of the water 
... Of whatever disease wherewith he was held”, were probably not 
contained in the original text, being absent from the best Greek authori- 
ties and St Jerome’s Vulgate; but in accordance with the principle 
stated in the note on 1 John v 7-8 they have not been withdrawn from 
the present translation.’ This note is too compressed to be accurate. 
The Vulgate MSS D and Z* omit v 4, but all MSS of the Vulgate attest 
the words ‘expectantium aquae motum’. The scope of the notes does 
not allow of any extended discussion of difficulties in interpretation. 
Roman Catholic commentators are mainly, but by no means exclusively, 
referred to. 

The Introduction opens with a chapter on ‘The Life of St John’. 
Authorship by the Apostle is maintained, and Professor Stanton is 
quoted in support of the rejection of the alleged martyrdom of the 
son of Zebedee. Dr Reilly recognizes that ‘the literary canons of the 
time would lead us to expect great freedom in rendering our Lord’s 
saying in the reporter’s own way’, and he says that ‘ when we use St Paul 
to interpret St John we are doing precisely what St John expected his 
readers to do’. Yet these seeming concessions to modern criticism are 
balanced by some emphatic negatives: ‘we may not admit that any 
saying recorded by St John was not spoken by the person to whom it is 
ascribed as regards the ideas conveyed. The dialogues between our 
Lord and Nicodemus, our Lord and the Samaritan woman, must be 
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substantial reproductions of what was said on both sides.’ Positively it 
is affirmed that ‘ Jesus had confided His living ideas to living minds 
and had guaranteed that they would be transmitted with infallible 
accuracy. His well-beloved disciple was sure that He was with him 
all days and would not permit him to pervert any of His doctrine, or to 
attribute to Him anything He had not said.’ 


J. M. Creep. 


Die Allegorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandreia, by EDMOND STEIN: 
Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. (A. 
Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929.) 


THE most important part of this short treatise lies in the last twenty 
pages, in which is discussed and developed the theory of Bousset that 
Philo’s allegorical exegesis is derived from two different schools of 
allegorists, the ‘ profane’ and the ‘theological ’, the former including all 
those fairly numerous places, where Philo seems to cast aside his 
mystical and ascetic ideas and to favour the practical and concrete life. 
That these two strands are surprisingly combined in Philo is un- 
doubtedly the truth. I should myself prefer to say that he is so many- 
sided that while he is more often a Stoic or a Platonist, he is occasionally 
a Peripatetic. But this does not seem possible to Dr Stein, who by 
the way ignores almost entirely Philo’s connexion with Greek philo- 
sophy, or to Bousset. They regard the different views as simply due 
to borrowings from different sources. I admit that I have come across 
in Philo changes of view so startling as to support their theory, but on 
the whole I should say that, while it may shew weak-mindedness to 
vacillate thus on vital matters, to do what Dr Stein and Bousset say 
he does, is stupid, and among his many faults I should not reckon 
stupidity. 

Dr Stein does not always agree with Bousset on details, but on the 
whole he supports his view and adds what he considers a signal proof. 
The ‘ profane’ passages though founded like the ‘ theological’ on the nar- 
rative of the LXX contain, he tells us, no etymologies of Hebrew names. 
These are entirely confined to the ‘theological’. The deduction is that the 
former came from a school or set of thinkers, who were entirely ignorant 
of Hebrew, the latter from a set who either knew Hebrew or were in 
touch with those who did, in fact were more connected with Palestinian 
Judaism. Whether the facts bear out this contention, I am not pre- 
pared to say. There is a huge number of these etymologies in Philo, and 
the consideration of the passages in which they occur is a delicate 
matter requiring far more than the fragmentary discussion which the 
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author gives. His first example is not a very happy one. Philo’s 
interpretation of Gen. ii 6-8 in Zeg. AU. iii 24 ff is ‘profane’ and 
contains no etymologies; that of vv. 9-14 in 7. 63 ff is ‘theological’ 
and has several. But not only are the ‘ profaneness’ and ‘ theological- 
ness’ of the two interpretations not very obvious, but vv. 6-8 contain 
no names except Eden to be etymologized, while 9-14 have the four 
rivers, presenting an obvious starting-point for the etymologist to ramble 
off into similar etymologies. 

One very striking example conflicting with the author’s theory occurs 
to me. In the De Plantatione (142-end) Philo professes to give the 
arguments put forward by some philosophers to prove that occasional 
drunkenness is not incompatible with true wisdom. Here is something 
admittedly both profane and unoriginal, and yet in the midst of this 
(169) Philo puts into the mouth of these philosophers an argument 
from Genesis in which the supposed etymology of Rebecca as Patience 
is brought in. 

Dr Stein’s most important difference from Bousset is that while the 
latter regarded the ‘theological’ as really ‘ Philonisch’, he himself 
thinks it as unoriginal as the other. His grounds seem to be that, 
if we assume, as is probably true enough, that Philo himself knew no 
Hebrew, the arguments which he founds on these etymologies must be 
borrowed. I do not think this is reasonable. I know of nothing to 
prevent us from supposing that Philo procured these etymologies from 
oral or written sources and developed them as his fancy or predilections 
suggested. Dr Stein thinks otherwise, and asks in conclusion, if neither 
side of Philo is original, what is his value. His answer is that his 
place in Biblical exegesis is that of Cicero in the history of Greek 
philosophy —no originality and frequent misapprehension of his authori- 
ties ; yet a writer to whom we owe much knowledge we should not 
have otherwise. 

The first forty pages of the book deal with the history of pre-Philonic 
allegory and with the Essenes and Therapeutae, and contain here and 
there several thoughtful and acute remarks. 


F. H. Co.son. 


The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose, by Harris F. FLETCHER. 
(University of Illinois Press, 1930.) 


Tuts book is of a kind written more frequently in America than in 
this country: a laborious piece of statistical criticism. The author sets 
out to classify biblical references in Milton’s prose works and to draw 
certain conclusions from this classification. Milton sometimes cited 
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from Scripture without quotation, sometimes quoted from a standard 
English or Latin version, and sometimes resorted to the Hebrew or Greek 
for his own translation. He had no slavish respect for any English or 
Latin version, although he habitually used the Authorized (not the 
Genevan) Version for his English works and the version of Junius and 
Tremellius for the Latin. But ‘ Milton felt free to make any change 
he saw fit in the readings of various versions. It was the Bible in its 
originals that was important to him, not the versions.’ Moreover, the 
usual view (held apparently on insufficient evidence hitherto) that 
Milton had a scholar’s knowledge of Hebrew and Greek is confirmed. 
‘Milton was familiar with intricate problems of exegesis and of the 
textual criticism practised in his day.’ 

Prof. Fletcher considers that Milton began collecting material for the 
De Doctrina from the time of his return from Italy. Before his blind- 
ness he was much freer in altering and adapting Scripture than he 
was after he became blind. 

In a work that claims to be complete it is surprising to find no 
reference to the Defensio Secunda or to the Defensio pro Se. One 
scriptural reference in the former occurs to me at once. 

It cannot be said that this book will forward the enjoyment of Milton 
at all, or the understanding of him in any way but indirectly. A por- 
tion of it is an elaborate proof of what any intelligent student of Milton 
in a general manner knows already. But its author claims that certain 
erroneous ideas concerning the use of Scripture in the poems may 
through his researches be dissipated. The claim is possible and 
illustrates the kind of use to which the book might be put. It is 
a minor product of the American industry which of recent years has 
helped to modify in important ways certain ideas of Milton taken for 
granted for the last two centuries. 

E. M. W. TILtyarp. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1930 (Vol. cx, No. 220: 
§.P.C.K.). In Memoriam—BisHop Gore Reunion in South India— 
BisHop PaLMER The proposed union of Churches in South India— 
DEAN OF WINCHESTER Dante and Jerusalem—G. H. TREMENHEERE 
The consciousness of the incarnate Lord—C. D. Bruce Does China 
want Christianity ?—S. ADDLEsHAW A pioneer: Samuel Richardson— 
F. Hore Poetry and Beauty—J. H. F. Pete The case for voluntary 
clergy—Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1930 (Vol. xxviii, No. 4; Constable & 
Co.). R. Tacore Night and morning—J. E. Boopin The universe 
a living whole—W. A. CLaypon The numinous in the poetry of Words- 
worth—S. ALEXANDER Truth, Goodness, and Beauty—W. J. BLyTon 
Religion as an ‘attitude’-—R. R. Marett Anthropology as a humane 
science : a reply—J. M. Ltoyp THomas Lambeth 1930 and the wider 
outlook—F. S. Marvin The great man—A. DE SELINCoURT Our need 
of contact with mother earth—H. B. Eapiz A school in Treasure 
Island—A. K. Wuire What is international peace ?—G. C. VINCENT 
Popular Christology—M. Kent Toyohiko Kagawa—Survey and Signed 
Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, July 1930 (Vol. xxiii, No. 3: 
Harvard University Press). W.R. ARNOLD The relation of primitive 
Christianity to Jewish thought and teaching—E. C. Moore Some 
aspects of our Puritan inheritance —J. S. BixLer Professor Dewey dis- 
cusses religion—B. W. Bacon The authoress of Revelation: a con- 
jecture. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Bibligue, July 1930 (Vol. xxxix, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). M. Dunanp Nouvelle inscription phénicienne archaique— 
A. Barrois Une nouvelle théorie de l’origine des Septante—R. De- 
VREESSE Par quelles voies nous sont parvenus les commentaires de 
Théodore de Mopsueste?—D. Buzy Le iuge inique—Mélanges— 
Chronique—Recensions. 


IIi2 THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, July 1930 (Vol. xxvi, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). J. Leson Restitutions 4 Théodoret de Cyr— 
N. Brian-CHANINOR Les écrits théologiques russes du moyen 4ge— 
E. Duants Quelques anciennes formules septénaires des sacrement I— 
A. De PoorTerR et J. Brys Les manuscrits de droit médiéval de 
Yancienne abbaye des Dunes 4 Bruges—P. SaLmon Les Méditations de 
fr. Simon Bonhomme, ms. 163 de la bibliothtque de labbaye de 
Clervaux—Comptes rendus—A la mémoire de M. le Chan. E. Tobac— 
Chronique —- Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschri,t fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenchaft, June 1930 (Vol. xxix, 
No. 1: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. LoHMEYER Probleme paulinischer 
Theolos.e III ‘ Siinde,. Fleisch und Tod’—H. J. CapBury @ecarpifo 
no longer a N.T. hapax legomenon—E. Hirscu Petrus und Paulus— 
A. v. Harnack Eine nichtchristliche Inschrift mit dem Namen ‘ Nova- 
tian’ aus der Umgegend von Rom. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (N.¥. xii, Vol. xlix, No. 1: L. Klotz, 
Gotha). G. ALBerty Gotthilf Samuel Steinbart (1738-1809) und seine 
Stellung in der theologischen Aufklarung des 18 Jhd.s—J. BozEHMER 
Juan de Valdés und sein Dialogo—E. Branpt Zur Adresse des Dekrets 


von Sardica Corp. Vind. 65, 4, p. 48—Literarische Berichte und 
Anzeigen. 


(Vol. xlix, No. 2). J. HasHacen Uber die Anfange der christlichen 
Staats- und Gesellschaftsanschauung—O. CLEMEN Reformations- 
geschichtliches aus drei Sammelbainden der Kénigsberger Stadt- 
bibliothek—W. Stotze Uber die Bedeutung des Bauernkrieges fiir 
die deutsche Geschichte—J. LosertH Studien zur Geschichte der 
Taufgesinnten—K. VOLKER Metternichs Kirchenpolitik—Literarische 
Berichte und Anzeigen. 
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